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cAs We Go to Press : 


Last Minute News 


| 

< of Youth. One of them, “Dad and 
wi =~ Company,” by George N. Madison, is quite 
: a eal long, and was intended to be published as a 
E i 4 4 two-part story. When we began to con- 
: | en sider dividing it, we felt that you would be 
disappointed to have to await the outcome 
for a whole month; so, long though it is, we 
are printing it all in the one issue, with a generous num- 
ber of illustrations by Stanley Hunter. It is the story of 
a ne’er-do-well father and his ambitious son, Don. When 
things get into quite a mess Don secures a railroad job 

and Oh, pardon us, the story is to be next month. 


“Dutchman’s Race,” the other short story referred to, 
is written by Ruth H. Colby and illustrated by Robb Beebe. 
Besides being quite exciting it has another midsummer ap- 
peal; it is about a skating tournament. 


HERE will be two exceptionally good 
short stories in the August number 


\\ 


| 
VERYBODY is willing to admit nowadays that persist- | 
ent right thinking will accomplish remarkable results. i 
The “catch” in that statement is in the fact that almost E 
everybody has difficulty in making his thoughts behave. 


ig “When I try to meditate on a good statement of Truth, 
B my thoughts scatter in every direc- 

: tion,” says one. “And when I try 
H —I go to sleep!” says another. 


“The Mind That Sings,” an 
article in August Youth, will help 
to overcome both these problems. 
The idea, like many good ones, is 
quite simple. You may wonder 
why you had never thought of it. 
More important, however, is the 
fact that it has been tried, and has ae 
been found to be practical. Dad and 
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C 


ompany 


W = HAVE received our first request 
for one of the Look-see coins used 
by Sandsy, Larry, Brook Carrington, and 
Will Rock, in Gardner Hunting’s story, 
“Sandsy’s rebellion.” We cannot supply 


such coins, and if you will wait till the story ends you will - 


understand why. We would tell you now, but we do not 
want to spoil the story for you. 


<é"T’ HOU shalt not ‘alibi,’”’ should be the eleventh com- 

mandment, the editor of Youth thinks. He will chat 
with you about it in his “Let’s Talk It Over” contribution 
next month. 


Slee magicians in the court of Babylon had no inferiority 
complex. We suspect that they were fond of their other 
title, wise men. But when the king made a request that 
demanded real wisdom of them, they be- 
came confused, and all but literally lost 
their heads. A captive prince of Israel 
came to their rescue and greatly pleased 
the king—which partly explains the odd 
title of a story, “The Prince Who Became 
President.” Read it in next month’s Youth. 


Bate September issue of Youth each year is dedicated to 
our readers who attend school or college—and that in- 
cludes nearly everybody these days; young people, their 
parents, and their grandparents! This year the School 
Number is exceptional for several reasons. We feel that 
you should know about it now, to be sure not to miss it. 


It will be larger than any previous number of the 
magazine, with almost half again as many pages. Many 
of the pages will be printed in two colors. There will be 
more stories, more illustrations, more other features. There 
will be photographs and stories from life of youthful 
leaders in world activities. “Everybody Goes to School,” 
and “Unity’s World-Wide School,” are two of the articles 
that every reader of Youth will enjoy. 


you Magazine is growing. We are 
grateful to you whose interest helps 

it to grow. Right now you can help it to 
grow still more by taking advantage of a 
™ special offer which is announced in the 

special insert following page 35 of this issue. 


THE EDITORS. 


~ Let’s Talk It Over 


‘By Ourselves 


Two Ways to Freedom 


HERE are two ways in which men seek to be free—a wise 
one and a foolish one. Many persons take the foolish way 
because they do not realize that there are two ways. 


The foolish way is in claiming freedom from the law. 
The wise way is in claiming freedom of the law. 


No man can escape the law of life. We may dodge it, or 
ignore it, but we only delude ourselves. We are not “above” or 
“beyond” law. Self-judged “master minds” sometimes think they 
are. Real master minds make no such claims, and share no such 
delusions. Great minds so adjust themselves to the law that they 
attain desirable results, but they do not violate the law. They 
simply call into action its desirable aspects. 


That law of life is a law of balance and compensation— 
“What I give out comes back to me, multiplied.” 


If we claim freedom before we are ready to use it, we are 
likely to be quite unhappy when we get it. 


Before we seek freedom—even freedom of the law—we 
should ask ourselves what we intend to do with the freedom we 
are seeking. 


Booker T. Washington is quoted as saying to his people that 
freedom is a conquest, not a bequest. To be free we must 
be wise. To be free we must accord others freedom. Freedom 
is not a quality separate from other qualities of life. It is a 
product—the product of wisdom, love, unselfishness, tolerance, 
and moderation. 


We cannot be free simply by demanding freedom any more 
than we can be in heaven by demanding heaven. Heaven is here. 
We have its ingredients—before we demand them, but we have 
to recognize them and accept them before we can enjoy them 
greatly. It is so with freedom. When we recognize and accept 
the qualities of freedom, we are free. Stone walls and bars can- 
not imprison a man nearly so securely as can his own ideas. He 
is imprisoned by his limited beliefs, his prejudices, his selfish- 
ness, his ignorance, his intolerance. The key that will open free- 
dom’s doors can only be turned by himself. The key is on the 
inside. 


66 W, SAY, I can do that part. 
Go on, let me have it!” 
Skinny Cantley’s chest heaved 
while his plump hands moved in odd, im- 
passioned gestures. 

The rest of the group on the high 
school steps laughed in unison, Cora 
Jodal’s shrill treble ringing out above 
the other voices. She was a small girl, 
slim and pretty in a bright, sharply chis- 
eled way. | 

“Be yourself, Skinny, ol’ dear!” she 
screamed. “Who told you you could 
act?” 

Skinny grew white around the mouth, 
his fat cheeks crimsoning painfully. 

“Aw, say: !'” he began again, but 
one of the boys interrupted him. 

“You’d have to fry some of the fat out 
of your brains, Skinny, before you could 
do that villainous stuff. We'll have to 
give the part to Joe Burger, I suppose,” 


DRAWINGS BY 
ROBB BEEBE 


Skinny 
Shining 
Through 


he said, turning to the others. 
is Joe? Somebody page Joe.” 

They did not mean to be cruel to 
Skinny. It was just that they were used 


“Where 


Skinny 
made a 
swaggering 
approach. 
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cAnother “Treasure 
Map” Story? 
‘BY Beatrice Pearl 


to laughing at the overgrown boy who 
carried around thirty pounds or more of 
excess weight. Every one liked Skinny 
Cantley, there was no doubt of that. He 
was always good-natured, ready to fit in 
with any one’s plans. He waited on the 
girls—lumberingly, it must be admitted 
—filled in at parties or borrowed his 
father’s car to take the gang wherever 
they wanted to go. But he was still the 
fat boy of high. He wasn’t exciting, the 
girls told one another. 

Hands thrust deep into his pockets, 
straining vest buttons giving a kewpie- 
like effect to his pudgy figure, Skinny 
hung on the edge of the circle while the 
others discussed the play they meant to 
stage all by themselves as a surprise to 
their dramatic teacher. Skinny had 
never belonged to the class, but he had 
long cherished an ambition to act. 

After Frank Kessel, a tall, dreamy 
eyed youth, had outmaneuvered him in 
walking home beside Cora Jodal, Skinny 
rolled off by himself, his eyes gloomy. 
He was as near discouragement as a 
laughing fat boy can get. 

“How do they do it? How do they do 
it?” he chanted unhappily under his 
breath. “I’ve never had a girl yet. Aw, 
shucks!” 

That he was only sixteen did not occur 
to him as a factor in affairs of the heart. 
In the deep recesses of his mind where 
he lived, he was a man—a man full- 
grown and wise. 

“How do they do it?” He picked up a 
small pebble and aimed it at the top of a 
tree. As he moped along it fell back and 
struck him on top of the head. “Aw, 
shucks!” he muttered, absently rubbing 
the spot. “I gotta do something.” 

Out of the blue came an idea—one of 
those ideas that burst full-blown upon 
the mind, bringing the conviction that 
they are answers to prayer. Skinny’s 
cheeks lifted and shone pink in the Feb- 
ruary sun, and eyelids squeezed half shut 
over blue orbs now shining with happi- 
ness. 

“Sure! Jim 


That’s a great idea. 


Ardmore and Ned Taylor got what they 


wanted that way. Sure! I’m glad I 
thought of it.” 
66 HAT’S the matter with Skinny ?” 


Jim Ardmore, a compact young 
man of level brows and straightforward 
blue eyes, asked the question wonder- 
ingly. 

Ned Taylor, his chum and neighbor, 
had sauntered up to him with easy grace 
as Jim stood gazing down the street at 
the retreating broad back of Skinny. 

“Search me,” returned Ned. “I know 
he’s been getting kind of wall-eyed or 
something—lost his big smile.” 

“Do you know what he just said to 
me?” Jim, who was Skinny’s employer 
after school hours, turned his eyes upon 
Ned. “I asked him to run over to Zin- 
kands to see if their advertising napkins 
had come. And he said, ‘Aw, go your- 
self; I’ve got a date.’ Can you imagine 
it—from Skinny?” 

Jim Ardmore had graduated from high 
school the previous spring, but for a 
whole year before graduation he had 
been the owner of an advertising busi- 
ness. He had asked his father to ad- 
vance him several months’ allowance so 
that he could buy a secondhand car. His 
father had refused as a matter of prin- 
ciple and Jim had hit upon the idea of 
treasure mapping. With a picture of a 
glorious yellow sports car and the in- 
scription under it, “My Car,” pinned on 
his bedroom wall, he had found his ambi- 
tion stimulated. Within two weeks’ time 
he had earned the car by developing the 
idea of using paper napkins as an ad- 
vertising medium. 

Ned gave a short laugh: “So our little 
friend is all hot and bothered about some- 
thing. We'll have to get hold of him and 
find out what is on his mind.” 

The next day was Saturday, and it was 
warm and fair. Clad in their bathing 
suits, with robes over them, Jim and Ned 
climbed into Jim’s treasure car and made 
off toward the beach. 

“The water’ll be keen today,” said Ned, 
his dark face glowing in anticipation. 
“T’ll bet we’ll find a bunch of the fellows 
already there.” 

Running down the steps that led to the 
water at Neptune, they slipped out of 
their robes to let the brilliant sunshine 
play over their strong young bodies. As 

(Turn to page 20) 
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What Do You Really Believe! 


The Truth We Profess and the Truth We Live 


question and answer radio class, 

each Tuesday at 11 a. mi. over sta- 
tion WOQ. From listeners in and from 
other readers of Youth magazine he re- 
ceives many questions about personal 
problems, about the hidden forces of life, 
and about the traditional teachings of 
the churches. Some of these questions 
are answered over radio, others are pre- 
sented in Your Own Pages of this mag- 
azine, others in the department, The In- 
terpreter, in Unity magazine, and still 
others are answered by personal letters. 
Recently he received a letter which asked 
five questions; questions which appear so 
often in his mail that 
he believes they are of 
general interest. They 
are presented here with 
our comments. 


I. What ts the mean- 
ing of the Trinity? 


F YOU were asked 

whether or not you 
believe that a man 
should support his fam- 
ily, or that a mother 
should love and care 
for her children, or 
that a child should re- 
spect his parents, you 
would have a ready an- 
swer, would you not? You believe that 
a child has the right to be well born, to 
have the love and care of a father and 
mother. You believe that children should 
return the love and devotion of their 
parents. You think it is unfortunate for 
a family to be broken up, that its three 
elements should be united—a trinity. 
You have definite ideas about such ques- 
tions. 

Has it occurred to you before that 
these questions concern a trinity, even a 
holy trinity? You have definite ideas 
about it, because it concerns you deeply; 
it enters deeply into your everyday life. 

That other trinity, Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit, seems a bit vague, possibly, 
because it is not so readily seen to enter 


Wee editor conducts a regular 


What Do You 
Really Believe— 


cAbout the Trinity 
cAbout the Com- 


munion 


cAbout the Bible 


Stories 


? 


deeply into human life. Actually, it does 
so enter. Actually it enters more deeply 
into our lives than does even that trinity 
of the human family. 

There are those who believe that all 
of the doctrines of the church are based 
upon human relationships. They would 
perhaps say that the idea of the Holy 
Trinity is based upon the human trinity 
of father, mother, and child, and that this 
human trinity becomes a holy one when 
we accord it the respect and sanctity 
which it deserves. 

The Holy Trinity is more than a glori- 
fication of the human trinity, however. 
It presents the dual character of God as 
Father and Mother of 
the spiritual man, the 
Christ. The first mem- 
ber of the Trinity rep-’ 
resents the masculine 
nature of God, divine 
wisdom; the third 
member of the Trinity 
represents the femi- 
nine nature of God, the 
holy spirit of divine 
love. The second mem- 
ber, partaking of the 
nature of the holy 
Father-Mother, is the 
divine son, Truth, the 
Christ of God. 

The Holy Trinity has 
for us yet another meaning, a meaning 
deeper and more intimate than either of 
these, for its members correspond to 
three great principles of our individual 
life: mind, idea, and expression. It re- 
minds us that our minds are a part of 
the mind of God; that we need never lack 
for ideas when we know our oneness 
with their Source; that to express the 
ideas of God is our life’s purpose. (For 
further material on this theme, see 
Charles Fillmore’s book, “Christian 
Healing,” particularly the lesson on 
Being’s Perfect Idea.) 


II. I cannot believe the teaching of 
my church regarding communion. What 
should I do about it? 


OU DO not believe 
that the wafer and 
wine become, as you 
drink them, the body 
and the blood of Jesus, 
the Christ. Is that it? 
You think that you 
should believe, and that, 
not believing, the only 
honest thing to do is 
not to take communion. 
Is that correct? If so, 
your attitude is honest 
and right, but 
Your quarrel is not 
with the communion 
service itself, but with what you believe 
that service means. At the last supper, 
Jesus referred to the bread as His body, 
to the wine as His blood. He bade the 
apostles to eat and drink in remembrance 
of Him. And as they were eating, he 
took bread, and when he had blessed, 
he brake it, and gave to them, and said, 
Take ye: this is my body. And he took 
a cup, and when he had given thanks, he 
gave to them: and they all drank of it. 
And he said unto them, This is my blood 
of the covenant, which is poured out for 


many. 
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Do You 
Believe That— 


‘The Wicked Prosper 
God Punishes Sin 
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At first this seems to 
be an _ unexplainable 
miracle, to be taken 
wholly upon faith. Ac- 
tually, it is a scientific 
miracle, very much like 
one that we all do take 
upon faith, every day, 
even though we never 
enter a church; it is 
the miracle by which 
the food that we eat 
and drink becomes the 
body that we wear. 
When we become con- 
scious that within us 
are the dormant powers of the Christ 
and when we set about the great work 
of calling forth His nature in ourselves, 
our food and drink become the body and 
the blood of Christ. Meantime, until we 
have done that, we may indeed take the 
communion “in remembrance”; to make 
us remember the great lesson which He 
taught. 

III. It is said that God wrote the 
Bible. We know that God is Truth, yet 
I do not believe all the stories in the 
Bible. Am I altogether wrong? 

(Turn to page 30) 


“This do in remembrance of me.” 
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Sandsy’s rebellion began, outwardly at 
least, that memorable morning at Hazel- 
hurst High when Professor Pryor di- 
rected a sarcastic harangue at Robert 
(Sandsy) Sands. Sandsy’s pal, Larry, 
came to his defense. 

Brook Carrington, an older friend, 
tells them of a Chinese coin, which he 
calls the “Look-see,” and which he says 
will tell them the true answer to any 
question. It seems to work. 

Dale Drayton and his friends persuade 
Sandsy to join them in playing a prac- 
tical joke on Professor Pryor—a joke in 
which a Ford car is wrecked and the 
driver is injured. Dale and his friends 
make it clear that they do not intend to 
share the blame. Then Sandsy learns 
that the driver’s injuries are slight, and 
he and Larry decide that they need not 
shoulder the blame publicly, but will 
make amends secretly for the trouble 
they have caused. 

They meet the famous stage and 
screen comedian, Will Rock; see his 
show from back stage, and meet his son, 
Fred. Their troubles are forgotten until 
they return home, where they are greeted 
with the news that Dale Drayton has con- 
fessed his part in the. Cayson affair. 

(This story began in the February is- 
sue of Youth.) 


Chapter VIII 


GUESS nothing else Jack could have 
| said would have surprised me _ so 

much. From being scared all over 
again at the way he had begun, thinking 
that something terrible had happened, I 
was too amazed for any words at what 
he did tell us. 

I couldn’t understand, and neither 
could Larry. We just turned and looked 
at each other. Then Jack Corning 
guessed just what you might suppose he 
would guess. 

“T thought so!” he said. 

“You thought what?” 
quickly. 

“That you two were in it,” said Jack. 

“Yes?” returned Larry. “Well, who 
told you that?” 

“Nobody,” Jack answered, “but I can 
put two and two together pretty well my- 
self. You and Larry went away from 
Pond’s last night with Dale Drayton and 
Billy Ring and Bones Campbell, didn’t 
you? Well, Dale comes through and con- 
fesses, and he admits he didn’t do it 


Larry asked 


Sandsy’s 


Sandsy Finds That It 
When Doing, Right 


By Gardner 


COPYRIGHT, 1929. BY GARDNER HUNTING 


alone. He won’t tell who was in it with 
him, though. Of course, he considers it 
a matter of honor not to squeal.” 

“Oh, does he?” Larry asked sarcas- 
tically. “He would!” 

“Well, anyhow, it’s in the paper to- 
night. And what’s more, there’s a lot in 
the paper, too, about what you put in the 
Hazelnut about Pryor. The editor takes 
a fall out of you, I'll say. The funny 
part to me is that you seem to think 
nobody’Il guess that you two were in this 
fracas at Pryor’s. Think they won’t con- 
nect you with it at all. You read what 
it says in the paper. I guess you’ll think 
they’re getting wise!” 

“How?” asked Larry, with that chip- 
on-the-shoulder tone, as if he dared Jack 
to say. . 

“Oh, be yourself!” Jack said. “It was 
you and Sandsy that Pryor hopped on to 
in assembly, wasn’t it? It was you and 
Sandsy he said he’d have suspended 
when you went back at him. It was you 
and Sandsy that the gang was planning 
to strike for, wasn’t it? And it was you 
two that put the stuff in the Hazelnut. 
Last but not least, it was you two that 
went off with Dale Drayton last night 
from Pond’s. So it’s you two that Dale 
Drayton isn’t telling on, what? <A 
wooden man with glass eyes could see 
that.” 

Well, I couldn’t think fast enough to 
get it all. First, it seemed certain that 
everybody would guess just as Jack 
Corning had guessed. Then it seemed 
that they might not. But I couldn’t 
really think straight because the only 
thing that was plain to me was that 
Dale Drayton’s confessing had put me in 
a rotten position. I had kept still. When 
I knew that a man had been hurt be- 
cause of our trick on Pryor, I had kept 
still; and a fellow I had thought was a 
rotter had come through and confessed. 
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Rebellion 


Is Difficult to Do Right 
Looks Wrong 


HAunting 


ANDERSON PHOTOS 


To be sure, I had kept still because I had 
found out that the man was not hurt 
much, and because I had intended to 


make good for the loss of his flivver by 
I’d decided it wasn’t 


giving him mine. 


necessary to tell that our trick had made 
the trouble; but now, if I ran and told 
that I was in the affair, it would look as 
if I was scared into confessing, and I’d 
be in a nice predicament. I thought it 
was very strange that Dale Drayton had 
owned up. I couldn’t understand that at 
all, because last night he and Billy Ring 
and Bones Campbell had practically 
agreed in our presence that they’d keep 
it dark. They had put the rope in my 
car; and when I remembered that, sud- 
denly an idea came to me that seemed 
like the truth sure enough. Perry Pond 
had said that Dale Drayton’s father and 
Colonel Slater were ready to use what 
had happened to get me into trouble, and 
Larry had thought from the first that 


Larry 
didn’t 
look 

up for a 
minute. 


1¢ Zaks 


Dale was scheming against me. Maybe, 
when Dale had found out that the man, 
David Cayson, wasn’t seriously hurt, 
he’d figured out that it was safe for him 
to confess and make a hit himself, and 
so put me into the fix he had me in now. 
Dale, refusing to tell on the rest of us, 
would get a lot of credit for honor, and 
all that stuff, and everybody would think 
I was a coward two ways. All the feel- 
ing would go against me. 

Well, I certainly felt as though things 
were going against me. I was mad 
enough to go and call Dale Drayton out 
of his house and beat him up. I thought 
I could do it, too; but I knew that 
-wouldn’t help me much. If he and his 
dad and Colonel Slater were really trying 
to get me in bad, I’d be just plain fool 
to start anything like that. I didn’t 
know what to do. Of course, I could go 
and tell Pryor or somebody the truth, 
but I could see the way everybody would 
sniff at that. I could sit tight and keep 
my mouth shut till somebody found out 
that Larry and I were in the scrape; and 
I knew what people would say then. 
They’d say just what you’d say, wouldn’t 
they? I couldn’t see any way out. 


ace walked a way with us, but not 
home. He took it for granted that 
we had admitted being with Dale at 
Pryor’s, although neither Larry nor I 
had really done so. After Jack left us, 


Spin, 
my 
Collie 


we walked on pretty quietly till we got 
to our house. We were late for dinner, 
but there was some for us. After dinner 
we went out on the veranda to talk it 
over. It was sunset, I remember—it was 
in May and the days were getting long 
—and it seemed to me that was the long- 
est day I could ever remember. Larry 
sat down in the porch swing and I leaned 
against the house. I know I felt about 
the worst I could remember feeling. 
What I was thinking was that if I went 
now and took my flivver out to David 
Cayson’s place, and left it there to make 
up for his smashed car, and if what I’d 
done should be found out, people would 
think I’d just scrambled to do something 
to forestall blame when I knew I was 
going to be caught. I was sure now that 
other people would make the same guess 
that Jack Corning had made about my 
being as guilty as Dale. They were 
probably talking about it tonight. Then 
I suddenly wondered if perhaps Dale 
Drayton might not get ahead of me by 
paying for Cayson’s car, too, as part of 
his grandstand play. It was likely that 
Cayson would demand payment, and Mr. 
Drayton was able to pay, of course. 
Maybe he would pay; and oh, boy! that 
would put me in a hole! 

I turned around to Larry. “If we don’t 
take the flivver to Cayson tonight,” I 
said, “Dale Drayton will get ahead of us 
there, too.” 

The paper boy came by with the eve- 
ning Beacon, and Larry went down to 
the sidewalk to get it. I followed him. 
I wanted to see what it said about us. 
Larry didn’t look up for a minute, and 
when he did, he just handed me the paper 
and pointed to a paragraph in the middle 
of acolumn. This is what I read: 

Bradley Drayton, father of the boy, stated 
tonight that he had paid Cayson in full for 
the damage done his car. He said he was 
not concerned with what the other boys in 
the scrape, or their fathers, might do. He 
was glad his son had had the manhood to 
confess, and he was equally pleased that 
Dale had made it a point of honor not to 
tell what other fellows were implicated with 
him in the affair. He was in favor, he said, 
of dropping all investigation, so that the 
other boys concerned might have oppor- 
tunity to confess as Dale had done. 

Well, my heart just about turned over 
at that; but I hadn’t got the worst of it 
yet, for right under it I found another 
paragraph that said; 


It requires no great perspicacity to make 
a shrewd guess at the identity of the other 
high school boys involved in this affair, in 
the light of other occurrences of the past 


forty-eight hours. So far, no one but Dale 
Drayton has come forward to acknowledge 
a share in the responsibility for the Cayson 
accident. It seems a curious thing that 
boys of high school age should have such 
a warped view of simple decency as to stand 
back and let one courageous young fellow 
take the whole blame he has been willing to 
assume for them. We do not condone Dale 
Drayton’s original fault in indulging in a 
childish prank that narrowly missed disas- 
trous results; but our hat is off to him for 
his manly admission for his part in it, 
which, in our opinion, goes far to discount 
the debt to Cayson and to the community. 
By the same token, however, our opinion of 
the boys who have not confessed, after a 
full day’s opportunity, may be easily in- 
ferred, and we doubt not that ours reflects 
the general feeling in Hazelhurst. 


There it was, then, in plain enough 
English; and in another column on the 
same page was the whole story about the 
other affair. I couldn’t say that the ac- 
count of Dale Drayton’s confession and 
the suggestions that pointed to Larry and 
me were unfair. But, oh boy! the story 
about how and why Larry and I had left 
High, and the quotations from my article 
in the Hazelnut, put the worst possible 
construction on the whole thing. Of 
course I could see Pryor’s version of the 
story, and guess that it was being used 
for all it was worth against me by the 
men who hated my father. The Beacon 
was the organ for the party my dad op- 
posed—Drayton’s and Slater’s party. 

I couldn’t see where my fix could very 
well be worse; and I couldn’t see where 
most of it had been my fault. I began 
to be so sore that I was ready to just sit 
back and let ’em do what they liked, and 
tell ’em to go and jump off the deep end. 
But I’ll admit that some of the things 
that the Beacon said about the stuff in 
the Hazelnut made me squirm. 

First, it quoted in full the article I’d 
written. Then it commented—the editor, 
I mean. His name is Savage, and I 
thought it fitted him. He said first that 
it was probably as well, since such a 


spirit existed among our high school stu- 
dents, that it should be thoroughly aired, 
as it now seemed likely to be. It was 
perhaps not surprising, he wrote, that 
Hazelhurst should find some of the taint 
of the prevailing rebellion of the younger 
generation among its own youth. That 
such an attitude of disrespect for author- 
ity, however, such a disposition to criti- 
cize elders, such audacious effrontery on 
the part of any student, and so astonish- 
ing a breach of good taste, good manners, 
and good breeding should result, was 
serious beyond words. The article in 
the Hazelnut was saved from being 
classed as actionable libel, he said, only 
by its callow absurdity and by the fact 
that its editor was a minor. 

Actionable under law, he meant, of 
course; and I surely felt like a criminal, 
as I read it. It didn’t seem possible that 
things could be so bad as he made them 
look, and yet I was more miserable as I 
read that than I had ever been in my 
life before. I would have given anything 
to have been able to blot that article of 
mine out of the world, and I thought I 
would willingly die if that would change 
all the things I’d done in the last two 
days. I remembered how I had said to 
myself, after the accident to Cayson’s 
car, that I would never let myself do any- 
thing again that I knew wasn’t abso- 
lutely right, and yet I could see now that, 
if I had followed my hunch right along, 
and had gone and confessed at once, I 
would have avoided a lot of the trouble 
I was in. 

But at the same time I knew things 
were breaking against me, and every 
time I thought how Drayton and Slater 
were out after me, I got hot all over 
again and was ready to fight. I surely 
wished my dad were home then. But 
what was the use? He was six days 
away by steamer, I knew. I thought of 
cabling to him; but I knew I couldn’t 
tell the story in a cable message. Be- 
sides, unless Dad dropped his business 
and rushed home to pull me out of the 
mess, what good would it do? 

Of course I knew my father had 
friends in Hazelhurst; but some of his 
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best friends were away. Besides, how was 
I going to convince anybody that I wasn’t 
so much to blame as it looked? I sup- 
pose I was to blame, partly. The thing 
that kept me from just going and saying 
that to Pryor, however, and trying my 
best to square myself, was the fact that 
it would be playing straight into Dray- 
ton’s and old Slater’s hands. I began to 
think maybe they’d get me into jail! I 
kept thinking of Brook Carrington. I’d 
told him quite a bit of the story and I 
knew he would be fair to me; but I 
hadn’t told him all of it, and I hadn’t 
meant to do so. Maybe you’ll be sur- 
prised at the reason why I didn’t go 
straight to him now. I was sure he 
would say that the idea that Dale Dray- 
ton’s father and Colonel Slater had any 
hand in the affair was absurd; and un- 
less I could make him believe that, why, 
he wouldn’t see much excuse for me. I 
thought that he didn’t know these men 
the way I did—and particularly the way 
Perry Pond knew them, and he would 
think it was too small a game for any 
man to play—the game they were play- 
ing. He’d make me feel that I had to go 
and try the best I could to square my- 
self, in the face of the things they’d 
schemed; and that would be simply let- 
ting them win hands down. 

Larry and I talked it all over. He 
thought just the same as I. He’s quick 
for a fight, anyway, Larry is, and he said 
fight! Not that we had any notion how 
we were going to fight; but you know, 
they say a fellow “is never licked till he 
admits it,” and I thought of that. I 
made up my mind I wouldn’t admit I 
was beaten. I began to think I’d find 
some way to get Dale Drayton yet. 

We talked so long after dark that Nora 
came out looking for us. She’s our cook, 
and she’s surely a good friend. She was 
always taking our part and doing things 
for us. I don’t remember just all she 
said, only she joked a little about how 
we looked, as if we’d lost “our last 
friend,” as she called it. She wanted to 
know what she could do to help us. That 
nearly got me; and when Spin, my Collie, 
came up on the steps and shoved his cold 
nose into my hands, and seemed to be 
saying the same thing, trying to let me 
know that he was with us no matter 
what, I came closer to crying like a kid 
than I would let anybody know. That 
dog! He surely knows how! 


Jeans a while we went up to bed. 
Larry just said, “Well, brace up, old 
kid!” and went to his room. I turned in; 
but as I was pulling off my coat some 
of my money fell out on the floor, and 
when I picked it up there was that Chi- 
nese coin Brook Carrington had given 
me—the Look-see. All at once I remem- 
bered how Will Rock had talked about it; 
and then I remembered what Mr. Car- 
rington had said about it. 

Of course I wasn’t in any mood to fool 
with a plaything or a joke, and I was 
sure Brook Carrington had been joking 
about it. I knew Brook Carrington was 
great on psychology, and I suspected that 
he had been trying some of that stuff on 
us. But I was miserable, and something 
made me remember the queer sound that 
had come into Will Rock’s voice when he 
had said what he did about “being the 
wise guy you’ve kidded your kid you 
are’; and how I had felt when he had 
said, “I don’t know how to be a good 
dad to my boy.” I thought of my dad 
again, and of how he would probably feel 
if he knew what was happening to me. 
Brook Carrington had said that the 
Look-see made you wise; and he said 
that being wise was choosing the right 
thing from the wrong. I surely felt that 
night that I wanted to choose something 
that was right—well, yes, good—to get 
myself out of my trouble, and for my 
dad’s sake. It’s hard to write this, but 
it’s the truth. Oh, boy! that’s all part 
of this story, let me tell you! I suppose 
that what a fellow feels must always be 
a big part of any story about him. It’s 
the most interesting part of a story you 
read—and it surely is the most impor- 
tant part of a story that you’ve lived 
yourself, because how you feel makes all 
the difference in what you do. 

Well, I sat there, with that foolish 
Chink piece, as Larry called it, in my 
hand, thinking about all these things. 
After a while I noticed that the thing 
was beginning to tingle. Of course I 
know that anything you hold tight in 
your hand for a time like that will seem 
to tingle pretty soon; but it attracted my 
attention. I began to wonder if it really 
did bring ideas into the mind—if the 
idea that had come to me when I first 
tried it would have come to me anyway, 
or if the Look-see had something to do 
with it. I sat just sort of expecting 
something to happen, waiting for it, and 


They all looked at us and waved their hands. 


that had been stretched across the road, 
and I had my knife in my hand. I heard 
the flivver coming and saw it turn into 
the road, and I was hot all over; but I 
reached up and cut the rope. 


hoping; and suddenly I began to see a 
picture of myself, much as I had seen it 
before, only this time I could see myself 
standing in the middle of the street be- 
fore Mr. Pryor’s house, beside the rope 
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I didn’t know just what to make of 
that. It excited me. It was almost as if 
I had dreamed it—one of those vivid 
dreams that seem more real than the 
reality. I could feel my heart beating; 
and the little coin in my hand was hot as 
if it would burn. I knew I was all 
wrought up, and that feeling as I felt, 
I was likely to think queer things, even 
see queer things. It was almost as if I 
had a fever; and while my pulse throbbed 
in my hand across the coin, all at once 
I began to see again. I saw myself tak- 
ing that article I had written for the 
Hazelnut, and tearing it all up into little 
bits, and throwing it into the waste- 
basket. For a minute I felt as if I had 
done it actually. When I knew I’d been 
seeing a dream again, how I wished it 
had been real! 

Almost immediately after that I saw 
myself standing in the assembly room at 
High and looking at Mr. Pryor. And I 
knew it was just after he had panned me. 
I heard myself laugh and say in answer 
to him, “I guess I had that coming to me, 
Mr. Pryor. I beg your pardon.” Then 
I came back to myself and felt the Look- 
see almost alive in my hand. 

It nearly scared me. Of course I know 
that psychology is tricky stuff, but it 
got me. I opened my hand quickly, and 
the Look-see stopped burning, and was 
just a quiet little light coin on my palm. 
I hardly knew it was there. It was my 
hand that was hot; but it seemed very 
strange that I had seen those three 
things so plainly—three things that I 
knew now I wished with all my heart that 
I could do. Then I knew, of course, that 
in my excited state I had just naturally 
visioned something like the three things 
that had caused all my troubles—only I 
had seen myself undoing them instead of 
doing them. I’d seen myself undoing the 
things I would gladly have undone if I 
could! Next thing I began to realize 
that I had been blaming Dale Drayton 
and his father, and Colonel Slater, for 
what was happening to me, but the Look- 
see was blaming only me—if the Look- 
see had anything to do with it. I could 
see, as soon as I looked at it that way, 
that Dale Drayton, or his dad either, 
couldn’t have gotten me into this mess 
if I hadn’t done the things I wished I 
hadn’t done and was ashamed to confess. 

Of course, the only answer was, “Own 
up!” I didn’t see how I could stand it 


to do that now; but I couldn’t stand it 
to be shown up, either. I began to won- 
der which it was the Draytons hoped 
I’d do; and of course I knew that they’d 
rather I’d be shown up—that would be 
worse for Dad. Then, of course, I must 
own up, as the least bad way out. But 
every time I came to that I kept asking 
myself how I could. 

I don’t know how long I sat there, try- 
ing to get somewhere in my thoughts. 
My head was aching so that I could 
hardly see and at last I lay back on the 
bed and shut my eyes. The next thing 
I knew, it was daylight in my room, with 
the electric light still burning, and I 
knew I had slept all night in my clothes. 

I got up all wrinkled, and found the 
Look-see coin on the bed cover. I didn’t 
want the housekeeper or Nora to know 
I hadn’t slept in the bed, because they’d 
ask questions, so I pulled the covers back 
over the foot. Then I washed, and 
dressed in another suit. My head didn’t 
ache now, but I surely didn’t feel any 
better about the rest of my troubles. 

Larry came in after a while and sat 
down on the side of the bed. 

“Say,” he said, “what we put in the 
Hazelnut has got nothing to do with 
David Cayson’s getting hurt, has it?” 

I was surprised, but I said I didn’t 
think it had. 

“Well, let’s keep ’em separate, then,” 
Larry said. “I’m still for putting up a 
scrap. Suppose we just stand pat on 
what we printed about Pryor. We were 
going to, anyhow, and, besides, it’s true. 
Then we’ll just go out and say, yes, we 
are partly to blame for the Cayson spill 
and that we went back to Pryor’s that 
night to acknowledge it. But when we 
found out that Cayson wasn’t hurt much, 
we all agreed, Dale Drayton and the rest, 
to say nothing. You take the flivver up 
to Cayson’s, and say nothing about it till 
they find it out. Then they can’t say we 
didn’t try to make good his loss.” 

It sounded so sort of straight from the 
shoulder and fearless and independent 
that it seemed as if Larry had hit exactly 
the thing to do. I felt such a sudden 
sense that everything could be made all 
right that way, that I could almost have 
laughed. I’d been sick last night over 
that Hazelnut article, but the idea now 
of standing by it suddenly seemed to be 
the way to save a little respect for my- 

(Turn to page $2) 
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It Is Still a Picnic 


If the Rain Does Not Dampen Your Spirits 
BY Gene Thornton 


HERE are few better outlets for 

the enthusiasm of youth than a 

picnic. It satisfies so many of our 
cravings simultaneously. There is the 
thrill of just being out of doors, the 
physical exertion of open air activities, 
the joy of congenial companions which 
seems just a bit keener in truly natural 
surroundings, and the zest with which 
a fresh air appetite responds to a picnic 
dinner. With all these very satisfying 
essentials contributing to one event who 
wouldn’t show up to the best advantage? 
Sometimes, however, a picnic proves to 
be something of a test of character, and 
just such a turn of events occurred in 
the case of our four friends who so re- 
cently graduated in the same class from 
high school. 

It was Mickey McFarland’s first holi- 
day since the close of school. He and 
Jimmy Neal had talked many times of 
having this picnic, and almost two weeks 
before had made their dates and definite 
plans. They were all set for a “big day.” 
Jimmy, of course, had asked Virginia 
Moore, and strangely enough, Mickey in- 
vited Bobette Dale. Every one seemed 
to like Bobette more since the event of 
the class play. They all seemed to feel 
that they must have been overlooking a 
lot of good qualities in her, and it is 
doubtful if she could have failed to no- 
tice the increasing cordiality with which 
she was greeted on all sides. . 

Jimmy led them to a beautiful spot 
which he had discovered; and it seemed 
a perfect day, with just a few harmless 
looking clouds in the sky. Mickey imme- 
diately took unto himself the duties of 
chef, while the girls spread a cloth and 
began laying out enough food of all de- 
scriptions for not less than twice their 
number. 

Mickey was singing a popular song, 
which he finished in a burst of exagger- 
ated dramatic feeling. 

“T really ought to get money for that,” 
he remarked in a tone calculated to pro- 
voke sympathy. 


“That’s all right, McCormick, but I’d 
rather see you get paid for doing some- 
thing besides singing.” Jimmy was 
struggling with the obstinate lid of an 
olive jar. 

“Come yere, gel,” said Mickey to 
Bobette, lapsing into the dialect of his 
part in the class play, “and be lookin’ 
arter my duties while I show the young 
city feller how to perform a feat of en- 
gineering ‘with thet jar of olives.” 


BoOBETTE was occupied with arrang- 
ing the silver on the tablecloth and 
failed to respond to Mickey’s command. 
Just as he was about to repeat his orders 
in more effective terms, a low and almost 
inaudible rumble reached his ears. 

Mickey whistled. ‘Did you hear what 
I heard?” he asked for the benefit of any 
one who might be listening. 

Jimmy was already looking at the sky, 
and for the first time noticed that the 
sun was almost obscured. Virginia was 
looking up also, and instinctively held 
out her palm. A fresh breeze stirred the 
leaves, and things began to look bad for 
the prandial activities of the party. 

“T’m starved,” said Bobette, looking 
anxiously at the sky. 

“So am I,” said Virginia, ‘and what’s 
more, I suggest that we pitch in right 
now and get as far as we can with this 
meal before we have to hunt for shelter.” 

“Some horse kicked me,” shouted 
Mickey, jumping over the oven, and 
bounding over to the one place set on 
the tablecloth that still remained unoc- 
cupied. Mickey secretly felt disap- 
pointed at having this holiday spoiled by 
a rain. He might not have another day 
off during the remainder of the summer, 
and he meant to make the most of this 
occasion. 

They ate ravenously, due as much to 
actual hunger as to haste. One “wise 
crack” followed another between bites. 
They were all enjoying their meal so 
fully that the prospect of rain was for- 

(Turn to page 27) 
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Commanding, the Great Shadow 


With a Loud Voice 


cA Dramatic Story Whose Full Climax We Have 


Not Yet Reached 
BY Ernest C. Wilson 


PPOSITION to 
the teachings 
of the Master 


was already approach- 
ing a crisis. On His last visit to Jerusa- 
lem He had been threatened with ston- 
ing. His friends were counseling Him 
to lie low until the storm of antagonism 
against Him should have blown over. 

There is an old saying that “it never 
rains but it pours.” It seemingly is true 
today. It was true in the case of Jesus. 
The tide of public favor—always fickle— 
was turning against Him. There was 
some question as to the loyalty of even 
His apostles. The conquest of His little 
world of Palestine was less sure than it 
had seemed. His quiet, inoffensive 
methods of teaching were not holding 
the people. More daring methods seemed 
necessary. To Him, teacher of the doc- 
trine of love, what more daring methods 
were open? None save one whose dark 
shadow seems already to have been cast 
upon His life. If He were to yield to 
that dark shadow, would others find light 
through it? 

In that darkening hour, yet another 
shadow was cast upon Him. 

He had retired from Jerusalem into 
the country beyond Jordan where John 
had baptized Him, and there word 
reached Him that His close friend, Laza- 
rus, was ill. “Lord, behold, he whom 
thou lovest is sick.” 

Lazarus lived in Bethany, a tiny sub- 
urb of Jerusalem, nestled on the eastern 
slope of the Mount of Olives. Martha, 
and the Mary who had dried the feet of 
Jesus with her hair, were his sisters. 
They were close friends of Jesus, and 
often, when He came to the city, He 
made His home with them instead of 
staying in town. 

His friendship for Lazarus bade Him 
return to the city. To do so meant to 


enter the stronghold 
of his enemies, per- 
haps to invite the 
falling of that dark 
shadow whose approach He already 
sensed. It was like a challenge. 


[pe Bethany to Perea was a two 
days’ journey. By the time the mes- 
sage of Lazarus’ illness reached Jesus, 
he was already dead, although the apos- 
tles did not realize this, nor apparently 
did Jesus at first, for He said, “This sick- 
ness is not unto death, but for the glory 
of God, that the Son of God may be 
glorified thereby.” 

At any rate He remained two days in 
Perea and then said to the disciples, 
“Let us go into Judea again.” 

“Rabbi, the Jews were but now seek- 
ing to stone thee; and goest thou thither 
again?” they asked. 

“Our friend Lazarus is fallen asleep; 
but I go, that I may awake him out of 
sleep,” said Jesus. 

“Lord, if he is fallen asleep, he will 
recover,” they objected timorously. 

Then Jesus told them plainly, ‘Laza- 
rus is dead. And I am glad for: your 
sakes that I was not there, to the intent 
ye may believe; nevertheless let us go 
unto him.” 

By this time Lazarus had been in the 
tomb four days. They started, and as 
they were approaching Bethany they 
were met by Martha. 

“Lord,” she cried to Jesus, “if thou 
hadst been here, my brother had not 
died. And even now I know that, what- 
soever thou shalt ask of God, God will 
give thee.” 

“Thy brother shall rise again,” an- 
swered Jesus. 

“T know that he shall rise again in the 
resurrection at the last day,’ Martha 
admitted. 
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“T am the resurrection, and the life: 
he that believeth on me, though he die, 
yet shall he live; and whosoever liveth 
and believeth on me shall never die. 
Believest thou this?” . 

“Yea, Lord: I have believed that thou 
art the Christ, the Son of God, even he 
that cometh into the world,” she an- 
swered, and hastened on ahead of them 
to tell Mary of Jesus’ coming. When she 
got to the house, it was already filled 
with people who had come out from Jeru- 
salem. These, when they saw Mary arise 
hastily and disappear with her sister, 
thought that she was going to the tomb 
to mourn, and followed her. But Mary 
went instead to seek comfort from their 
friend. She fell at His feet and sobbed 
out her grief and her faith. ‘Lord, if 
thou hadst been here, my brother had 
not died.” When Jesus saw her grief, 
and that of the friends who had followed 
her, He was deeply moved. 

“Where have ye laid him?” He asked. 

“Lord, come and see,” they answered. 

Jesus wept. 


EOPLE’S reactions to others’ grief 
are curious. Some of them said of 
Jesus, ‘“Behold, how he loved him!” But 
others said, “Could not this man, who 
opened the eyes of him that was blind, 


“He hath been 
dead four days,” 
said Martha. 
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have caused that this man also should 
not die?” 

The tomb of Lazarus was a cave, and 
before it was a stone. Jesus commanded 
that the stone be taken away. “Lord, 
by this time the body decayeth; for he 
hath been dead four days,” said Martha. 

“Said I not unto thee, that, if thou 
believedst, thou shouldest see the glory 
of God?” the Master answered. 

So they rolled away the stone, and 
Jesus looked up and prayed: “Father, I 
thank thee that thou heardest me. And 
I knew that thou hearest me always: but 
because of the multitude that standeth 
around I said it, that they may believe 
that thou didst send me.” 

Then He cried with a loud voice, ‘‘Laz- 
arus, come forth.” And out of the tomb 
came Lazarus, still wrapped about with 
the grave clothes. ‘Loose him, and let 
him go,” Jesus commanded. And they 
did so. 

That was Jesus’ last appearance among 
the Jews, until the time when, from the 
shadow of the cross, He sent light around 
the world. The miracle of Lazarus’ res- 
toration so roused the people that the 
high priests and rulers were more than 
ever resolved that He must be gotten 
rid of. 

(Turn to page 27) 
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Skinny Shining, Through 


(Concluded from page 5) 


they reached the first landing, ecstatic 
screams and high laughter came up to 
them. Ned gave Jim an I-told-you-so 
glance. 

“Girls, too,” said Jim with a fleeting 
frown. 

They paused a few yards from the 
bathers to watch the fun. They knew 
them all, but the bathers—two or three 
years younger—seemed too juvenile for 
companions. Skinny Cantley was there 
in a red bathing suit that gave him the 
look of a rubber doll blown too tight. 
His gaze was fixed with comic intensity 
on Cora Jodal. Wherever she moved he 
moved, but it was easy to see that her 
quick dartings taxed the stout boy. 

““Me and my shadow,’ ’”” hummed Ned, 
digging Jim in the ribs with his elbow. 

“So,” remarked Jim knowingly, “that’s 
the way the horse feathers blow.” 

“Can you beat it? He’s no dim wit 
either.” 

“Dim wit? Say, that boy’s got a man 
sized brain under all that fat. But I 
hate to see a good man go wrong.” 

While they watched, Cora Jodal dashed 
hilariously into the surf, bobbing like a 
bright colored cork farther and farther 
out, the others trailing after her; all but 
Skinny, who watched, disconsolate and 
safe, on the beach. Skinny could swim 
a little in the tank, but the breakers 
stirred in him an intense dread, so that 
he dared not follow, whatever the long- 
ings of his heart. 


“*TEY: Skinny! Hop in!” 

Jim and Ned, their bath over and 
suits dried in the sun, were on their way 
home when they hailed Skinny. He had 
changed at the beach and was trudging 
along alone in his street clothes. 

“Where’s the rest of the gang?” Ned 
asked as Skinny crowded his chubby per- 
son into the car. 

“Gone over to Spike’s to dance.” 

Ned and Jim exchanged quick glances. 
Dancing, they knew, was not Skinny’s 
forte. They rode on in silence until Jim 
turned up Linden avenue toward home. 

“Say,” Skinny blurted suddenly, roll- 
ing a double quota of chins over his 


collar as he turned to Took at them with "_vorite” resting place on the couch. At. mike 


hot, unhappy eyes; “how did you fellows 
make those treasure maps work? You 
got your airplane that way, too, didn’t 
you, Ned?” 

Ned nodded. 

“They work themselves,” said Jim. 

“Yeh, you just look at them every day 
and visualize yourself having what you 
want,” Ned added. 

“T made one the other day,” Skinny 
confided, flushing, ‘‘but it doesn’t seem to 
work for me.” 

Jim stopped the car in front of his 
own home and, while Ned raced up the 
stairs of the house next door, turned to 
Skinny with an invitation. 

“Come on up to the attic and we’ll have 
etal Keng 

Skinny, awed by his good fortune, for 
he really respected Jim mightily, panted 
up to the third landing. Away ahead of 
him, Jim swung open the door of his in- 
viting attic room, with its alcove of 
sunny windows, chintz covered chairs and 
couch, and homemade desk with a radio 
mounted on a shelf above it. 

“Make yourself at home, Skinny, while 
I shower and dress.” 

There was a new treasure map on 
Jim’s wall and Skinny studied it hun- 
grily. It was full of bridges and tall 
buildings. He couldn’t understand it at 
all. He didn’t suppose Jim wanted actu- 
ally to own such things, but he didn’t 
dare ask. 

“So you made a map,” said Jim, com- 
ing back to brush his hair into shape and 
put on a fresh shirt. “What was it you 
wanted to get in that way?” he asked in- 
nocently. 

“T—I—well—I__ don’t know—I just 
wanted folks to like me, sort of,” Skinny 
got out hesitatingly. 

“Why, sure,” Jim encouraged quickly. 
“That’s what we all want. _ Every one 
likes to be popular.” 

A great sigh escaped the depths in 
which the fat boy had been confining it, 
while relief spread over the pink expanse 
of his face. 


Jim was putting the top of his dresser 


in order and hanging away his bathing 
suit when Ned came in and took his fa- 


Oma 


last J im turned toward the now nervously 
smiling Skinny and sat down, thumbing 
idly through a magazine while he talked. 
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a lot for it.” 

“You said it,” agreed Jim heartily. 
“We all think Skinny’s absolutely great.” 
“Meet the 


boss, Josephine,” 
began Dodo. 
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“TI suppose the first thing to make sure 


of is that you are the kind of fellow folks 
like and look up to.” 


“Apple sauce,’ murmured the fat boy, 


turning a deeper pink; but the others 
paid no attention to him. 

“Skinny’s got something mighty fine,” “But the girls are different,” went on 
Ned tossed in judicially from the couch, Jim carefully. ‘They like a fellow for 


“_higs good nature. People do like him his looks a lot. Flappers——” Jim 
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shrugged his shoulders, allowing the 
others to guess his opinion. 

At this point Skinny was undergoing 
some sort of inner struggle. 

“Aw, say!” he burst out, “she’s not a 
flapper.” And the truth was out. 

Jim and Ned sternly repressed a de- 
sire to laugh as they turned interested 
eyes on the corpulent boy squirming in 
his seat, his face moist and vivid as eager 
words tumbled out of his mouth. 

“She’s the smartest girl in High, and 
she’s a good girl!” he cried, his voice 
running up to an excited squeak. “And 
I betcha she’s the prettiest girl in Ala- 
meda—maybe in the United States.” 

“Well, well,” said Jim mildly, in the 
same tone his father had used to him 
many a time in the old days. “So there’s 
a particular girl, huh? And you made 
a map and it didn’t work.” His eyes had 
become impersonal again and Skinny 
found it possible to face them without 
pain. 


es see,” Jim pondered. “I won- 
der what would make a fellow look 
right to a wonderful girl like that?” 
His head bent, he studied a moment. 
Perhaps he was praying for the right 
words. 

“Say, Skinny,” Jim raised his head to 
look directly into Skinny’s intent blue 
eyes, “did you ever notice how much 
mere size has to do with the way people 
feel about us?” 

When Skinny shook his head, Jim 
_ went on. 

“Well, it has a lot to do with it. Take 
a little sawed off fellow. He has to keep 
telling people all his life how good he is, 


so they won’t judge him by his size. But 
every one kotows to a big fellow.” 
“That’s a fact!” cried Ned. ‘And the 


little guy may have it all over the big one, 
but believe me, he has to do a lot of 
shouting to make any one believe it.” 

Jim nodded, with a chuckle, tossing his 
magazine to a near-by table. “If a fel- 
low is big, the advantage is all his. But 
just let the fat bunch up on him and he’s 
a goner. He can get by up to the point 
where his chin begins to caress his neck- 
tie, but from then on he’s going to get 
the big laugh.” 

A strained grin was tugging at Skin- 
ny’s lips as Jim raised his eyes. “My 
dad’s fat and so is Mother,” he said rue- 
fully. “I guess I can’t help being fat.” 


“Hey, snap out of it!” advised Jim 
cheerfully. ‘“You’re a person yourself. 
You can be what you want to be.” 

“Don’t let ’em fool you. Think of the 
Strassburg geese. It’s up to you,” Jim 
said wisely, “how much food and exercise 
you take. But you don’t have to worry 
about that. Make another map and the 
rest will just naturally happen.” 

“Honest?” The stout boy’s eyes were 
round as he rose to his feet. 

“Sure. Isn’t that a snap? Visualize 
yourself as just exactly right and the 
first thing you know these girls and fel- 
lows that laugh at you now will be kotow- 
ing to you. 

“Hey, Skinny!” he called as the fat 
boy went out the door, “be sure you don’t 
tell any one what you are doing. Keep 
it strictly under your hat.” 

“Doesn’t he fairly slay you with 
youth?” Ned inquired from the pinnacle 
of two added years, as Skinny departed. 


Olea night Skinny consumed carrots 

and spinach, leaving the potatoes on 
his plate untouched. Mrs. Cantley’s eyes 
sought her husband’s for corroboration 
of what her own found hard to believe. 
Usually the boy ate two or three helpings 
of potatoes and rejected the greens. 

“Do we have to eat meat every single 
day?” Skinny inquired startlingly. 

“Why, of course,” affirmed his mother 
promptly. “Everybody does.” 

“No, they don’t, Ma, I betcha. Jim’s 
folks don’t. They eat nothing but vege- 
tables.” 

“For goodness sake, Edwin, do stop 
saying ‘I betcha’ so often. It doesn’t 
sound very nice. That’s probably what 
makes them so skinny,” she added judi- 
cially. 

“Aw, shucks, Ma, they’re not skinny. 
They’re just right.” <A stealthy survey 
of the billowing figures of his parents 
pes the color racing to Skinny’s thin 
skin. 

At the end of the week when Jim paid 
him, Skinny brought home a package 
and smuggled it into the kitchen. When 
his mother’s back was turned, he laid it 
quickly on the table and disappeared. 

“Pa,” began Mrs. Cantley solemnly. 
She had rolled damp hands in her apron 
and gone in to greet her husband. “What 
do you suppose? Eddie’s bought me a 
vegetarian cookbook.” 
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Mr. Cantley turned red in the face and 
threw up his hands. 

“Toss it out of the window!” he roared. 
Deep rumblings sounded in his throat as 
he unfurled his newspaper with consid- 
erable violence. 

“Something is different about the boy,” 
Mrs. Cantley began again when her hus- 
band had subsided into his favorite chair 
near the window, to get the last of the 
daylight. “I can’t make out. He’s been 
talking about baseball, and he says he 
has learned to dive. Wants me to feel 
his muscles all the time. He was never 
like that before,” she added, her eyes 
moist. “It frightens me.” 

“Never mind, Mamma.” At sight of 
her distress Mr. Cantley was restored to 
good humor. ‘There’s nothing to worry 
about. I suppose these young spriggins 
have to go through these things just as 
they do measles. Give him his vege- 
tables. Stuff them down him until he 
never wants to see another. He’ll soon 
get over such notions.” 

“But, Pa, people are saying it is health- 
ier to leave off meat,” ventured Mrs. 
Cantley doubtfully. 

“Healthier for cows and elephants,” 
snorted Mr. Cantley, rattling his news- 
paper terrifyingly, “but who wants to be 
one of them?” 

Before the week was out, Mr. Cantley 
had told all the men he knew—fellow 
commuters into San Francisco—about 
his son’s idea of an all vegetable diet, 
laughing at each recital until his sides 
shook. To his surprise, they accepted it 
as commonplace enough. Several ad- 
mitted they had been on a vegetable diet 
for some time and felt better for it. It 
was not long thereafter until Mr. Cantley 
began to look with dubious eye upon the 
large beefsteaks and roasts that Mrs. 
Cantley dutifully put upon the table. 

“Take it away!” he roared one evening, 
as Mrs. Cantley placed before him a plat- 
ter of brown meat with melting butter 
on top. “I’m sick of the sight of it. 
Pass the carrots, son!” he commanded 
Skinny, who was hiding a grin. 


FTER one or two postponements, the 
play in which Skinny was interested 

had begun rehearsals and, although not 
invited, he had been attending them reg- 
ularly. He watched Joe Burger particu- 
larly and was distressed because Joe 
scamped the part of the villain miserably. 


Meeting Joe outside one day after a re- 
hearsal, Skinny essayed a tactful sug- 
gestion. 

“You’re doing fine, Joe,” he praised, 
“and I guess you’ll look the part all right 
when you get on a dark wig and the 
right make-up. You gotta snap up that 
part with Alisha Ardmore—gotta be 
more masterful, huh?” Skinny felt his 
way carefully with language, having been 
laughed at a lot for using big words. 

“Yeh?” retorted Joe coldly. “Who 
says so?” 

His eyes were gray and they looked as 
forbidding now as the rocks along the 
Alameda shore line in a storm. Looking 
Skinny up and down, they suddenly 
brightened. 

“Better go home, guy,” their owner ad- 
vised sarcastically, “and tell your mother 
to give you a square meal before you lose 
your clothes.” 

“Aw, shucks!” groaned Skinny. 
) ae 
snicker. 

As the day for another rehearsal drew 
near, Skinny debated with himself about 
appearing. He wouldn’t, he told himself, 
want Joe to think he had come to criti- 
cize him, yet he didn’t want to miss the 
fun of being present. While he was 
watching the play develop, it was easy to 
imagine himself in the part Joe treated 
so negligently. He finally decided to go, 
hoping that as usual no one would no- 


Of fe 
But Joe had swung off with a 


_ tice him. 


“T betcha,” he told himself, slipping 
quietly down the Ardmore stairs into the 
basement entertainment room where the 
rehearsal was to be held, “I mean, I guess 
I’ll know enough to keep my face shut 
after this.” 

Alisha Ardmore, Jim’s young sister, 
who was playing an important role in 
the play, had secured the basement for 
rehearsals and for the real presentation 
of the play, as it was large enough to 
lend itself well to the purpose. When 
Skinny sidled in, every one was asking 
if any one had seen Joe Burger. 

“We can’t do anything without Joe,” 
somebody said. “If he doesn’t come we'll 
have to call it off for today.” 

“Nix,” cried Al Jeffries, director. 
“First thing you know, we'll have to post- 
pone the play again. It’s about two 
months since we started and I’m getting 
sick of delays. We'll have to get through 
this rehearsal or forget the whole thing.” 
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As Al finished speaking, Mrs. Ardmore 
appeared at the head of the stairs and 
called down to them. 

“Mrs. Burger just telephoned,” she 
said. ‘She asked me to tell you that Joe 
can’t come today. She thinks you’d bet- 
ter not count on him for the play.” 

A great babble arose, with a chorus of 
groans and lamentations for accompani- 
ment. Tongues clacked unceasingly for 
a few minutes. Skinny, opening and 
shutting cold fingers, face pale for once, 
approached and tried to get attention. 

“T—I know the part,” he began two or 
three times. But the chattering went on. 

“Don’t worry,” said one high-pitched 
voice above the confusion, “there’s noth- 
ing the matter with little Joey a-tall. 
He just knows he’s a flop in the part and 
he’s scared to say so.” 

Into the vacuum of brief silence, 
Skinny once more poured his shy con- 
fession. 

“TJ know the part, fellows. I can re- 
hearse with you until you get somebody 
else to learn it.” 

“Hooray, Skin-nay, you’ve saved our 
lives, I mean the play,’’ screamed Cora 


Skinny’s Treasure Map 


Jodal excitedly. “Come on, everybody. 
Let’s get going. Skinny’ll do the villain.” 

“All right, Skinny. Do your stuff!” 
shouted Al Jeffries. 

Skinny, prepared by many sessions be- 
fore his mirror at home, threw back his 
shoulders and cocked one eyebrow as he 
made a swaggering approach in the part 
of the villain. Alisha Ardmore giggled 
ecstatically. 

“Say!” she shrilled, “Skinny’s not so 
bad!” 

The rehearsal over, Al Jeffries sepa- 
rated himself from a group and advanced 
upon Skinny. 

“Hey, where’d you learn to interpret 
a part like that?” he asked. “I’ve never 
seen you in our dramatic class at school.” 

“Did I get by all right?” Skinny, re- 
newed and exalted, swung round with a 
radiant face. 

“T’ll say you did. That little dash of 
comedy you threw in was great. You 
can keep the part. But say, you’d better 
have your mother take a reef in your 
duds. What’s the matter, been sick?” 

Skinny’s smile flowered into brilliance. 
Oh, boy, he was actually losing so people 
could Why, that was what Joe Bur- 
ger meant about the square meal. Gurg- 
ling some sort of reply, he grabbed his 
cap and dashed up the stairs. He felt 
a sudden need to get into a place large 
enough to hold his feelings. 


66 Ma!” 

Skinny had run up the front 
steps and rung the bell like a visitor, but 
before his mother could protest he tossed 
his cap to the ceiling of the entry and 
hugged her so tight that she could only 
gasp. 

“Hasn’t it been a keen day, Ma?” he 
cried, drawing back. That was all that 
he could think of to express the swelling 
joy in his heart. 

“That a new dress, Ma? Pretty.” 

“About time I had some new house 
dresses,” returned his mother compla- 
cently. ‘My others all hang on me like 
sacks. I’ve lost eighteen pounds, Son. 
What do you think of that?” 

“Hooray!” whooped Skinny, dancing 
around her, “that’s just what I was going 
to tell you. I don’t know how much, 
though. Al Jeffries noticed it and so did 
Joe Burger. Look at my clothes.” 
Skinny pulled his vest forward and 
lapped over the surplus material, watch- 
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ing his mother’s face with a wide grin. 

“My, my! Eddie! Funny I never 
noticed how you’ve been losing. Do you 
feel all right? Sure?” Her capable, 
motherly hands were exploring her son’s 
ribs and back, while the boy laughed up- 
roariously. 

“How do you feel, Ma?” 

“Why, I never felt better in my life,” 
his mother acknowledged with a sur- 
prised air. 

They had reached the dining room and 
Skinny sniffed the fragrant air. All at 
once his eyes popped open. Gone was the 
scarred table top. His mother had spent 
the morning giving it a coat of quick 
drying lacquer, and across the softly 
shining violet surface she had thrown 
two yellow runners prettily embroidered. 
In the center stood a bow] of flowers con- 
taining both colors combined with deli- 
cate fern fronds. 

“Ma—great! It’s like a piece of po- 
etry.” Skinny had an eye for effects. 

Mr. Cantley came in a moment later 
and he, too, contrary to his usual indif- 
ferent acceptance of any household 
change, exclaimed over the brightened 
table and his wife’s improved appearance. 

“What have you been doing to your- 
self, Sadie? Been to a beauty parlor? 
You look like the girl I married.” 

Mrs. Cantley, glowing with achieve- 
ment and its reward of appreciation, 
brought in heaping plates of salad served 
on jade green grass. While his father 
washed for dinner, Skinny gaped at the 
effect this added bit of color produced 
against the yellow and violet. 

“The table sort of harmonizes with our 
vegetable diet—you noticed it, Pa?” 
Mrs. Cantley remarked as her husband 
reéntered the room. Then with a long 
look at him, “Pa Cantley!” she stood 
transfixed. “I do believe you’ve been 
losing, too,” she gasped at last. 

“T’ve dropped fifteen pounds in the last 
two months,” crowed Cantley senior. 

“Funny thing, Sadie,” he said, sitting 
down at the head of the table, “a fat man 
will defend up to his last breath his right 
to look like a barrel, but the minute he 
finds himself losing weight, he wants to 
hire a hall and tell. the world. Guess 
I’ve crowed about it to every one I know 
today. I weighed myself at noon.” 


(Noe during dinner, which consisted of 
a vegetable loaf (the recipe. for 


which had been gleaned from Skinny’s 
cookbook), whole wheat bread. and but- 
ter, the salad and a light dessert, Mr. 
Cantley wore a look of mystery. 

“You look so sort of shining tonight, 
Pa. What is it? Had more good news 
today?” Mrs. Cantley asked at last. 

“TI noticed it, too,” put in Skinny, as 
he and his mother turned the battery of 
their eyes on Cantley, senior. 

He let them have it, then. 

“Well, I got it at last,” he told them 
with a brimming smile. 

“Got what?” chorused Skinny and his 
mother. 

“The job I’ve been trying to land for 
the last five years. Mrs. Cantley, you 
are now speaking to the new manager 
of Sharth & Wainwright’s Hotel Supply 
House.”” Mr. Cantley bowed low with a 
wave of the hand. He could not go on 
for a few minutes because the rest of the 
family were making such a clamor. 

“Sharth himself told me he’d given me 
up as dead timber,”’ Mr. Cantley went on 
when they would let him. ‘Said he’d 
been watching me the last few months 
and that nothing had gratified him so 
much in years as to see me snapping into 
form.” 

Mr. Cantley turned to his son with a 
smile. “I believe it was all due to your 
vegetable idea, Son,” he said. Then 
turning back to his wife: ‘“He had more 
sense than his parents that time, Ma.” 

“What a day!” sighed Mrs. Cantley 
contentedly. ‘‘Eddie’s been given the 
part he wanted in the play the youngsters 
are putting on, Pa, and I guess now you 
can afford to get him a new suit for it. 
He certainly needs it. His clothes hang 
on him like a scarecrow’s.” 

“Nix,” remarked Skinny brusquely, to 
hide his overflow of feeling. “I’ve saved 
enough out of my wages to buy one.” 

“Ed,” commanded his father solemnly, 
“you pick yourself out the best suit you 
can find and I'll pay for it. You deserve 
ris 


q pes Ardmore and Ned Taylor were 
in the audience when Skinny in a new 
suit strutted the boards as the popular 
villain, and they nudged each other from 
time to time as Skinny got off his lines 
with fine éclat. 

“Isn’t he keen?” said Jim. 
a wonder, no foolin’.” 

“Did you. notice,” whispered: Ned be- 


“The boy’s 
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tween acts, “the way they all turned to 
him for advice when we were back there 
behind the scenes?” 

“Yeh. He’s dropped just enough pad- 
ding to let the real Skinny shine through. 
They are beginning to kotow to him just 
as I said they would. Been showing a 
lot of pep in his work, too. Think I'll 
give him a chance,” importantly, “to see 
what he can do in the: ‘sales end of the 
business.” 

“They waited outside for Skinny after 
the play, but he had considerable diffi- 
culty in detaching himself from his ad- 
mirers. The boys congratulated him 
warmly as soon as they could lay hold 
of him. 

“I’d like to see the map you made,” 
said Jim. “It certainly worked this time, 
the way you’ve been humming along.” 

“Sure. Come on:up with me now.” 

As the boys walked up to the corner 
house with their arms flung across one 
another’s shoulders, Ned compared their 
sizes. 

“T’ll bet you don’t weigh any more than 
either of us now, Skinny. Oh, maybe a 
little more. You’ve got a bigger frame 
than either of us has. You’re all right. 

“Guess we'll have to find a new name 
for him, Jim.” 

“Let’s call him Dodo,” pie Beeten Jim 
with quick inspiration. 

“Why Dodo?” laughed Skinny. 

“The dodo is a rare bird and-so are 
you,” returned Jim promptly. “Any fel- 
low’s rare that can grab the controls of 
his life and steer the way you’ve done.” 

“Dodo it is,” cried Ned. ‘We'll chris- 
ten him properly tomorrow.” 

In the Cantley living room, the boys 
stared at the map Skinny brought them. 

“It sure is a wow,” they agreed in 
awed tones. “Look at all the colors he 
used. That red border sets it off fine.” 

Cut from an advertisement, the pic- 
ture of a pair of eyes stretched across 
the top of the map. Just below the eyes 
Skinny had pasted the injunction, “See 
yourself in a new way (many pounds 
lighter).”” The type was big and em- 
phatic looking. Lower down, a red 
bracket binding them together, were 
listed the rewards he expected, and these 
were many. The words, “Dramatic 
Stage,” were inclosed in a colored frame 
to make them stand out prominently. 

At the bottom of the map, under the 
caption, “Methods,” Skinny had pasted 


all the colored action pictures he could 
find of the proper size. There was a foot- 
ball player there, and a man at bat in a 
baseball uniform. There was also a boy 
in a swimming suit doing a dive, and 
another figure swinging a. golf stick. 
The word, “Vegetables,” also appeared 
under the heading in large letters. 

“You seem to have gotten about every- 
thing you went after,” remarked Ned, 
going over the list of rewards. 

“This is the best part of the whole 
map,” declared Jim, placing his finger 
on the word, “Thanks,” at the very bot- 
tom of the map. “He knew enough to 
give thanks for the blessings before they 
actually showed up.” 

“That’s more than we did,” admitted 
Ned. “Skinny, you’ve taught us some- 
thing.” 


AN FEW weeks later, Jim was hurrying 
home from his tiny office in the late 
afternoon when he noticed a moving van 
backed up against the curb on Park ave- 
nue. As he drew nearer he saw that it 
was the Jodal home that was emptying 
its crated contents into the van. As he 
came abreast of the house, Cora Jodal 
came clattering down the steps with a 
small piece of luggage, evidently intend- 
ing to place it in her father’s car, which 
was parked on the driveway. 

“Why, hello, Jim,” she cried in her 
piercing treble. ‘Hello and good-by,” she 
laughed. 

“What do you mean, good-by?” Jim 
asked interestedly, thinking of Skinny. 

“We’re moving up to Sacramento to be 
with my oldest sister. She’s married, 
you know.” 

Jim stayed a few minutes and talked 
of the capital city, with which he was 
thoroughly familiar, having branched 
out there with his advertising napkins. 
As he walked on again his thoughts re- 
turned to Skinny, or Dodo, as he was 
called now, for the new name had caught 
on immediately with the other fellows. 

“I hope,” Jim told himself, “that he 
won’t feel that the treasure map was a 
washout, when he finds out the girl he 
did it all for is leaving town. He surely 
thinks she’s a queen.” 

He was almost home when he saw Dodo 
himself standing beside an automobile 
parked in front of an imposing home. 

“Just saw a friend of yours,’ Jim 
called when he was near enough. 
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Dodo, a neat figure in a good looking 
top coat, lifted a brand new felt in sa- 
lute and said, “Hello, Boss.” 
called Jim that ever since Jim had pro- 
moted him to the rank of salesman. 
“Who was the friend?” 

“Cora Jodal,” said Jim as he drew 
alongside. “Her folks are moving to 
Sacramento.” He watched the other 
boy’s face for some revealing sign of 
emotion, but could detect none. Dodo’s 
mind seemed to be on something else. 

“That so?” he said absently. 

Just then a door opened and shut in 
the house above them, and Dodo’s eyes 


He had- 


were turned quickly in that direction. . 
“Stick around a minute,” he advised 
then, “and I’ll introduce you to the keen- 
est girl you ever met. She’s a wonder.” 
The girl coming down the steps could 
not possibly be called a pretty girl, but 
nevertheless, the smile with which she 
approached them brightened her plain 
face into something very like beauty. 
“Meet the boss, Josephine,” began 
Dodo proudly, lifting his hat again. 
“So,” said Jim to himself as he at last 
turned toward home again, “that’s the 
way the horse feathers blow now.” 
(The'End) 


It Is Still a Picnic 
(Concluded from page 15) aM 


gotten until, just as they were preparing 
to eat their dessert, the downpour began. 
“You girls beat it for the car an’ Mick 
an’ I’ll bring the stuff,” shouted Jimmie. 
Mickey was already scooping up cups, 
knives, forks, everything just as he came 
to it, and soon they were dashing for the 
car, Jimmie having rolled up in the drip- 
ping cloth everything that Mickey failed 
to get. The rumble seat of Jimmie’s car 
was out of the question, so the four of 
them crowded into the front seat. 


“Home, James,” said Mickey in the 
most aristocratic tone he could master, 
as Jimmie stepped on the starter. It 
was noticeable to Mickey that they all 
were still in excellent spirits in spite of 
the damp atmosphere. He was enjoying 
the whole thing immensely, and he was 
all the happier in the realization that 
this experience was one more proof of 
the truth about happiness. Mickey finds 
his happiness on the inside—but he 
doesn’t. keep it there. 


(The End) 


With a Loud Voice 


(Concluded from page 17) 


So it was that with the loud voice of 
fearless faith, the Master called forth 
the light of life out of the shadow of 
death for His friend, and with the same 
breath called the Great Shadow closer 
upon Himself. 

There are times for a mild, soft-spoken 
word—but only a strong, courageous 
voice can dispel the Great Shadow from 
a human life, or invite that shadow when 
life is strong. 


6s EATH and life are in the power of 

the tongue.” But no weak voice 
can command that power. Our faith 
must be as strong and steadfast as we 
expect the results of it to be. No un- 
certain, wavering voice can command 
the deepest blessings of Spirit. We 
must speak with a “loud” voice (that is, 
a firm, unwavering voice) to call forth 
new life into lifeless ambitions and as- 
pirations. 


“Of what value to us is this story?” 
asks the youth of today. “I cannot 
raise the dead to life again, nor do I 
know any one who can.” 

It is true that death is the last enemy 
to be overcome, and that of all the mi- 
raculous healings that are done today in 
the name of Christ, few if any can equal 
the raising of Lazarus, but this help we 
can find in the story: Though we have 
not yet learned to use fully the power 
that raised Lazarus after four days in 
the tomb, each of us can use that power 
in some degree. Through the “loud” 
voice of our confidence and faith in His 
presence, we can call forth good where 
we should least expect to find it, we can 
take inspiration from the strength that 
bade a great man forget Himself and 
His own safety in a loving and coura- 
geous act of friendship, and we can learn 
that a man who is truly great also finds 
time to be truly human. 


(The End) 
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Thought Stretchers 


Yourself 
TNID not the Greeks 
say, ““Know your- 
self’? All you have 
known is the non-self 
in you, greedy, peril- 
ous and foul—whilst 
the eternal you, beneath it all, is eternal, 
great and happy. A wonderful self, if 
you did but know it! Consider its 
powers.—L. Adams Beck; The House of 
Fulfillment. 


Victory 
Real glory springs from the silent con- 
quest of ourselves.—Southern Methodist. 


Omni fresence 


God sees the real nobility in and be- 
hind all sincere effort.—Echoes. 


Happiness 

AS A man says, ‘I will some day be 

happy,’ he never will be. Real hap- 
piness is a case of now or never; for 
happiness lies inside us and not outside. 
Happiness is a social duty, not a selfish 
possession. I owe it to other people to 
be happy. The world is a commonwealth. 
If I store my hoarding of happiness in 
my own spiritual stocking, I am robbing 
the public treasury. There is too much 
talk of happiness as personal bliss, and 
too little talk of it as a duty to others 
and to the universe. The duty of happi- 
ness, that’s the real slogan! Happiness 
is not merely superficial good cheer. It 
is a process of education; of personal, 
scientific, inward skill, the skill of spir- 
itual attitude.”—Christian Register. 


W ork 
ORK! 


Thank God for the might of it. 
The ardor, the urge, the delight of it! 
Work that springs from the heart’s de- 

sire, 
Setting the brain and the soul on fire. 
Oh, what is so good as the heat of it, 
And what is so glad as the beat of it, 
And what is so kind as the stern com- 

mand, 
Challenging brain and heart and hand? 
Work! 

—The Roycrofter. 


Dreaming True 


CANNOT pray with my head, 
Nor aspire from bended knees; 
But I saw in a dream the dead 
Moving among green trees. 
I saw the living green 
Uprising from the rock. 
This have I surely seen, 
Though the morning mind may mock. 
—Siegfried Sassoon; “The Heart’s Jour- 
ney.” 


The Receiving Side 


[Udon is not in posture; it is not 
in a given form of phrases. Prayer 
is a relationship between you and God. 
That is a relationship in which you con- 
sent to receive from God, who always is 
on the giving side——Imelda Octavia 
Shanklin; What Are You? 


W hat Joy Is 


fl Bs DO our duty in our own sphere, to 
try to create something worth cre- 
ating, as our life’s work, is the way to 
understand what joy is in this life, and, 
by God’s grace, to earn the verdict: 
“Well done, good and faithful servant, 
enter thou into the joy of thy lord.” 
—Dean Inge. 


A Gentleman Deered 


fe IS almost a definition of a gentleman 

to say he is one who never inflicts pain 
—he is tender toward the bashful, gentle 
toward the distant, merciful toward the 
absurd . . . never mistakes personalities 
or sharp sayings for arguments, or in- 
sinuates evil which he dare not say out. 
—Cardinal Newman. 


A captive prince who became 
a president 

A master of magicians and a 
diviner of dreams 

His faith dared the wrath of 
lions and a king. 


Such a man was 


Daniel 


His story begins in the next 
—the August—issue of Youth. 
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Self-confidence 


Manager—“We want a man who can 
answer all sorts of questions.” 

Applicant—“I’m your man, then. I’m 
the father of seven children.—Border 
Cities Star. 


Unreasonable 


Lady (in a pet store)—“I like this dog, 
but his legs are too short.” 

Salesman—‘“Too short! Why, madam, 
they all four reach the floor.’—Mug- 
WUmMp. 


Getting into Deep Water 


A couple of oranges were talking it 
over at one of those soft-drink stands. 

“Don’t you wish you was as big as 
me?” asked the first. 

“Aw, gwan, you ain’t so big!” scoffed 
the second. “I bet you won’t make 
twelve gallons more orangeade than I 
will!”—American Legion Monthly. 


Hail and Hearty 


Probably the most terrific hail-storm 
in history was that which swept across 
France and Belgium and into Germany 
on a very hot day—July 18, 1778. The 
natives still remember it, after a century 
and a half.—Boston Globe. 


She Said Gravily 


Boy (reading aloud)—‘ ‘John appeared 
in immaculate evening dress.’ What does 
‘Immaculate’ mean?” 

Elder Sister—‘‘No gravy stains on it.’ 
—American Boy. 


Which Shall I Say? 


“No use. I’ve tried that before,” 
OR— 
“This time I’ll try, believing.” 


From Another Week 


“Boys,” said the 
Sunday school teacher, 
“ean any of you tell me 
about Good Friday?” , 

“Yes’m, I can,” re- 
plied an urchin at the 
foot of the class. ‘He was the guy what 
did the housework for Robinson Crusoe.” 
—St. Louis Times. 


Logical 
“Fritz, your essay on ‘My Mother’ 
was just the same as your brother’s.” 


“Yes, sir, we have the same mother.” 
—Cleveland News. 


Mashed Potatoes? 


There is nothing that broadens one 
like travel, unless it is too many hot 
fudge sundaes.—Judge. 


He Who Hoots Last— 


Algernon (reading joke)—‘‘Fancy 
this, Percy: ‘A chap here thinks that a 
football coach has four wheels.’ ” 

Percy—‘“Haw, haw! And how many 
wheels has the bally thing ?”—The Log. 


Elucidate 


Customer—“I want a pair of silk 
stockings for my wife.” 

Salesgirl—‘‘Sheer ?” 

Customer—“My good girl, if she was 
here I’d let her buy them herself.’’—Bos- 
ton Transcript. 


Eliminating Waste 
Eggwirt—“At last I’ve discovered 
what they do with the holes in dough- 
nuts.” 
Oscar—‘“What?” 
Eggwirt—“They use them to stuff 
macaroni with.’—Jester. 


As You Give— 


Scene: Sunday morning in a drug store. 
Citizen—“Can you give me change for 
a dime, please?” 
Druggist—“Certainly, and hope you 
enjoy the sermon.” 
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What Do You Really Believe? 
(Concluded from page 7) 


Peas the Old Testament or the 
New Testament was written as a 
single volume at a given time by one 
author. The Old Testament contains 
thirty-nine distinct books, written by 
various authors, at various times. The 
New Testament contains twenty-seven 
books, whose authorship is, in some in- 
stances, very doubtful. It was not until 
long after the time of Christ that these 
many manuscripts were assembled in a 
single volume. The early chureh knew 
no such book (because there was none 
such) as our present Bible. Some con- 
gregations possessed a copy of one manu- 
script, some of another; few possessed 
more than a few of the manuscripts, and 
different copies of the same original 
varied, through errors in copying, or 
even possibly through interpolations. 

It is a far cry from the present age of 
radio and printing press, to the ancient 
day in which the Bible stories were first 
told. Written accounts of any sort were 
rare. The stories which we now asso- 
ciate with some particular chapter and 
verse of one of the books of the Bible 
were first told by word of mouth. This 
is true of the gospels as of other Biblical 
books. Modern commentators, divided 
in their opinions as to the authorship and 
authority of the gospels, seem to agree 
that they were written at a considerable 
period after the time of Jesus, none of 
them sooner than from twelve to twenty 
years (according to Heysham) and that 
the New Testament did not approximate 
its present form until at least 300 A. D. 

We all know how stories vary in the 
telling. A single story, retold by many 
persons through the years, undergoes 
variations which produce many stories 
from the one, different versions of the 
story that may even lose a semblance of 
relationship to the original. That this 
has happened to many of the stories con- 
cerning the life of Christ seems almost 
certain. A modern writer, Robert 
Keable, writing in the Atlantic Monthly, 
makes a needed distinction between the 
historical Christ and the traditional 
Christ. He attempts to distinguish be- 
tween the actual facts of the actual life 
of the man Jesus, and the mass of beau- 


tiful and inspiring tradition that has 
been the outgrowth of those facts. 
There are several matters that should 
be considered in a study of the miracles 
of Christ. First and foremost is the 
undeniable fact that He was far ahead 
of His times, and even far ahead of ours, 
in His understanding and use of the finer 
forces of nature and of the powers of 
mind. Some of His miracles we can ex- 


‘ plain as possibly having made use of 


natural and spiritual laws which we are 
beginning to. understand. Others pos- 
sibly made use of laws which we have 
not yet discovered, and these miracles 
will remain miracles to us until we reach 
a clearer understanding. 


Second, quite natural and simple acts, 
performed by a great teacher with a 
reputation for wonder-working, may 
have been given a supernatural signifi- 
cance which He did not intend. As a 
Truth teacher the writer has been instru- 
mental in helping students to overcome 
inharmonies of various kinds. But he 
has also been given credit for having 
“treated,” or prayed, for desirable re- 
sults which came to pass without his 
knowledge or conscious coéperation. In 
spite of his insistence that he deserved 
no credit for such desirable outcomes, 
the happy student would insist in giving 
him credit, and would attach a spiritual 
significance to the incident which appar- 
ently it did not warrant. Such incidents 
must have been many in the life of the 
great Teacher. 


Third, the previously mentioned tend- 
ency of stories to become exaggerated 
and distorted through repetition. <A 
striking illustration of this was offered 
during the world war. A journalist con- 
ceived the poetic and beautiful idea of 
supernatural bowmen appearing on the 
battlefield at Mons to help the allied ar- 
mies. He wrote it, as fiction, for a news- 
paper supplement. The story, previously 
unheard, appeared rapidly thereafter in 
myriad forms. No number of explana- 
tions or corrections seemed capable of 
overtaking the story and identifying it 
as fiction. Eminent scholars, investiga- 
tors of psychic phenomena, and clergy- 
men wrote to the journalist for informa- 
tion, and then refused to accept his ex- 
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planation, taking the attitude that though 
he wrote the story as fiction, it was 
nevertheless undoubtedly true. That 
such events as he described may actually 
have happened, is not beyond credence; 
yet according to the harassed journalist, 
no actual first-hand evidence has been 
produced in support of the veracity of 
these particular legends. 

Even considering and weighing all the 
facts and possibilities that may alter our 
conception of some of the Bible stories 
as actual, literal, and unexaggerated fact, 
there is still a great wealth of inspira- 
tion to be obtained from a study of them. 
To know the history of the Bible and the 
elements that have contributed to the in- 
spiration of its authors, should in no 
sense destroy our faith in the Book or in 
its teachings. Rather it should increase 
our love for and our faith in the Book, 
because we can read it with increased un- 
derstanding. 


IV. Why ts it that so many people do 
wrong, and yet prosper ? 


HEY don’t. They only seem to. A 

smart lad at school can often “get 
by” with his teacher and get a good 
grade in a subject about which he has 
little fundamental knowledge. To all ap- 
pearances he is doing wrong and yet is 
prospering. But is his prosperity real? 
It has the outward show of prosperity, 
but it is only a show. Actually, he has 
lost in several ways. He has failed to 
acquire knowledge that he is likely to 
need very much later on. That failure 
will be a handicap to him. Sooner or 
later he may have to learn through hard 
experience what he could have learned 
easily at school. Also he has lost a cer- 
tain element of self-respect that can only 
result from “playing the game” honestly ; 
and he is even more deceived than you 


are, if he actually permits himself to 
think that he is “getting by.” 

It is a very false sense of values which 
judges by appearances. Prosperity, 
whether it be the prosperity of knowl- 
edge, of health, of happiness, of wealth, 
are primarily possessions of the inner 
man. If we are wise, healthy, happy, 
possessed of a rich mind, we naturally 
will tend to draw about us the outward 
signs of that inward state; but the signs 
alone, without the inner prosperity that 
attracts them, are unreliable, and are as 
variable as the weather. 

There is another answer to this ques- 
tion, also. Every one of us does wrong 
in some degree, perhaps. We thereby 
bring upon ourselves the unpleasant re- 
sults of wrong doing in like degree; but 
all of us do more right than wrong, and 
we thereby bring upon ourselves the good 
results of right action. We may observe 
a wrong action and couple it in our minds 
with an observed result of right action. 
That is simply faulty or incomplete ob- 
servation. 


V. Does God punish us for our sins? 


N2 THAT is unnecessary. Sin is its 

own punishment. It provides 
within itself its own corrective. God is 
the omnipresent good of the universe. 
That good enfolds and surrounds and dis- 
solves our mistakes. Sin destroys itself. 
Good constantly asserts itself. The 
reason we feel unhappy in sin, is that it 
is so much less good than the state of 
being which God intends for us, and 
which His nature in us recognizes as 
our true and desirable state. We cannot 
be happy in anything less than His good 
for us. So we suffer, not because He 
punishes us, but because we punish our- 
selves by falling short of the ideal He 
has set for us. 


(The End) 


Healing, and Prosperity Thoughts 
July 20 to August 19 


Jesus Christ sets me free from the fear of sin and sickness, and the 
word of God restores me to harmony and health. 

Jesus Christ sets me free from the fear of poverty and lack, and by 
the word of God I am restored to prosperity and plenty. 
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(Continued from page 14) 


self. I began to feel that it was only be- 
cause I was so deep in the glooms that I 
had even thought of backing down on 
that. I began to feel a little pep. I 
pretended to think it over, because I was 
ashamed to have Larry know I had been 
such a funk; but I jumped at the idea 
just the same. Anyway, Larry seemed 
to have an answer that would save our 
face to those who would say we’d only 
confessed because we were scared into it. 
It was not exactly true that Dale and 
Billy and Bones had agreed with us not 
to tell about the accident but it was true 
that they had agreed first, together, and 
Larry and I afterward. If we stood by 
the stuff we’d printed in the Hazelnut, 
we wouldn’t look so much like a couple 
of cowards, and we’d have a weapon 
against Pryor and his backers too. So 
I braced up a lot. If I was uncomfort- 
able at all about it I smothered the feel- 
ing, telling myself it was only soft and 
silly to feel conscientious about anything 
now. I had a sort of notion that we’d 
surprise Dale Drayton and his dad. 

At breakfast we were so nearly our 
usual selves that nobody said anything to 
us; but while I was finishing, it suddenly 
occurred to me that I could set off a 
bombshell in Hazelhurst, if I just had 
the nerve. Why shouldn’t I come right 
out and say that Bradley Drayton, Dale’s 
father, and Colonel Slater, were trying 
to discredit or disgrace me on my 
father’s account, and charge them with 
fixing up Dale’s confession as part of 
the scheme? 

Boy, but that idea got a rise out of 
me—and out of Larry, too, when I asked 
him what he thought of it. I began to 
think that I’d found the solution of the 
whole trouble, just in being bold enough 
to come back at the Draytons with the 
whole truth. I knew the reason why I 
hadn’t thought of it before was that I’d 
been afraid to be so daring. I began to 
get the feeling again that I could make 
the people who were against me think 
they’d caught a Tartar. I surely was 
conceited! It’s a nice thing to have to 
admit, isn’t it? 

Larry fired up to the idea; so we 
started just as soon as breakfast was 
over to get out the flivver. I even forgot 


it was Sunday, and never thought about 
it till later. We got out the little old car 
and found it was in good shape, but I 
made up my mind to put it in the best 
shape I could. So we took it to a garage 
down town and had it washed and 
greased, and the oil changed, and the 
gas tank filled. That took half the morn- 
ing. I couldn’t have got the work done 
except that the garage does all Dad’s 
work for him, and Bill Grace, the owner, 
will do almost anything for me. Larry 
and I waited around in the garage while 
the car was being fixed up; and when it 
was all cleaned and running like a sew- 
ing machine, I hated to give it away, I 
can tell you. But, at the same time, I 
was glad that it was so good. It was 
much better than the car Cayson had 
smashed, and people would know that; 
so they’d have some faith in our wanting 
to make good. Besides, it must have 
some effect in my favor, too, I thought, 
for me to give up my car to make good 
for the gang. I knew what I was going 
to say to Cayson, too. I was going to 
tell him to send back the money Mr. 
Drayton had paid him, and take my car 
instead. I had an idea that he’d make a 
better deal that way, too. 

Of course I’d given up any notion of 
secrecy, by that time. I was going to 
tell Cayson, first, all the truth, leave the 
car with him, and then let-the rest of 
the affair happen as it would. 

Well, we were in the car, all ready to 
start, and I had paid for all the work 
and the gas, when Bill Grace came up 
beside us. He looked at me a little 
queerly and said, 

“Well, Bob, good luck! And don’t run 
against any ropes stretched across the 
street.” 

That startled me. “What do you 
mean?” I said, not ready to tell him, or 
anybody else, till I’d told Cayson. 

Bill looked at me steadily for a second, 
as if he was waiting for me to say some- 
thing more. Then he added, 

“Have you heard the latest?” 

“The latest what?” I asked. 

“Old Dave Cayson has turned down 
the money Bradley Drayton sent him for 
his car. It seems he’s hurt worse than 
they thought he was yesterday. They 
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tell me his spine is hurt, and he’ll be 
lame all his life, even if he ever walks 
again!” 

I couldn’t answer. I just stared. Bill 
looked straight into my eyes. He’s big, 
and quiet, and he has keen brown eyes; 
and I knew he was reading all I knew 
with them. 

“And I understand,” he ended up, 
“that he says he’s going to sue Drayton 
for twenty thousand dollars.” 


Chapter IX 


DON’T know how we got away from 

Bill Grace, or how I managed to drive 

out of the garage without hitting the 
doorpost or anything. A smash-up would 
have been about the only thing that could 
have waked me up. We did drive out, 
’ however, and away up the road, neither 
of us saying anything for a long time. 
But when we got out a good distance 
into the country, I pulled up beside the 
road and shut off the engine. 

Larry turned to me and said, “If you 
go and confess to Cayson now, he’ll just 
sue you, too—or sue your father.” 

He was more sober than I ever saw 
him before, I think, for he nearly always 
takes a wallop of any kind with a grin; 
but I didn’t grin either. I’d felt so bad 
already, though, that I couldn’t feel any 
worse. Only I felt as if I were in a trap, 
and every time I moved it closed more 
tightly on me. I didn’t know whether to 
turn around and go home, or go on out 
to Cayson’s. It seemed as if I hadn’t 
any chance to choose what I’d do. I’d 
started something, that was sure. It was 
just as if I’d started a car off down a 
hill and couldn’t stop it. I remembered 
once I was driving when the acceler- 
ator stuck, and I nearly came to my finish 
before I thought of shutting off the ig- 
nition to stop the engine. It’s awful to 
get an automobile engine to racing like 
that, and not know what to do; but I was 
finding out that day that other things 
can run away with you, too, if you don’t 
know how to stop them. And there 
wasn’t any ignition key I could turn off 
on this scrape that was running away 
with me. Sitting there in that car by 
the side of the road, with the brake 
pulled tight, I felt dizzy, as if we were 
hitting the high spots on the way to a 
crash. I wondered what the crash would 
be like. 

I thought of going to the lawyers my 


dad employed; but I couldn’t remember 
who they were, and their office was in 
the city, and it was Sunday. Of course, 
nobody would do much till Monday, but. 
I didn’t want to wait. Then all-of a 
sudden, Larry laughed. 

“Say!” he said, “what do you know 
about that! I guess Dale Drayton won’t 
feel so glad he confessed, what?” 

I didn’t get his idea at first. Then I 
began to see how Dale had just let him- 
self and his father in for the lawsuit 
Cayson was going to start. For a minute 
I thought I was glad of it. It wasn’t 
going to be so soft for him after all. 

“T wonder what he’ll do?” I said. 

“Squeal on us, now, of course,” Larry 
answered. 

“He can’t, can he?” 

“T guess he won’t feel so blooming 
honorable about it now,” Larry said. 

“But if he tells now who was in it 
with him, he’ll spoil their whole game.” 

“And if he doesn’t, his father will have 
to face that lawsuit alone! He’s not 
sitting quite so pretty as he was.” 

“But suppose he still says he won’t tell. 
That won’t help us any. They’ll surely 
start an investigation now, and the first 
thing they’ll do will be to call us in and 
ask us if we were in on that rope trick. 
We can’t say we weren’t. Then they’ll 
ask who suggested it; and when they 
find out that it was I, it will be all off 
with me. Besides, if Cayson is so badly 
hurt, we have to come through now, any- 
way.” 

Larry thought a minute, and then 
turned to me with a new idea in his eyes. 

“Listen, Sandsy,” he said. ‘‘We’ve got 
our chance back, in one way. “If we go 
and own up now, when the thing is at its 
worst, it will make our story all the 
stronger. Get me? We did not run and 
tell when little harm seemed to be done. 
But now there’s really heck to pay, we 
confess. See?” 

That sounded as if it might be so, but 
I couldn’t get keen about it. I just felt 
desperate. It was all right to dream 
about undoing the things I’d done, but 
I couldn’t see anything but trouble com- 
ing of that. I was getting more than my 
share. There’s a way you get to feeling, 
when a lot of troubles come on you at 
once, and you can’t see your way out, 
that’s like putting your head down in a 
fight and just crashing in, swinging 
right and left, going it blind—flailing, 
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they call it. It’s a foolish way to fight, 
because the other fellow can just side- 
step and uppercut you any way he likes; 
but sometimes you feel like doing that 
when: troubles come at you all at once, 
and you don’t know how to meet them 
with your head up. That’s the way I 
began to feel that Sunday. I wanted to 
put my head down and go flailing away 
at somebody, or something, hoping I 
might land one that would count; but I 
didn’t even know how to do that. I 
didn’t know which way to turn. 

Well, I was feeling so bitter by then 
that all at once I began to be sore at 
Larry himself. He’s a peach, Larry is, 
and there’s nobody I think more of. I 
don’t know what was the matter with 
me; I was sort of crazy with the heat, 
I guess. I must have been off my head, 
or something; but I remembered that, a 
little while ago, Larry had talked fight, 
and now he was talking quit! And just 
because I didn’t know myself what to do, 
I got sore at him. It surely was a baby 
act. But I just felt dull, stupid, ugly. 
It surely shows me up to myself to re- 
member it, and I blush right now when 
I think of it. Boy, I don’t know if any 
other fellow is like me. I hate to tell it. 
Only Dad said afterwards that this story 
wouldn’t be worth the paper and ink un- 
less I did. I know what I would have 
thought of any other fellow who did 
what I did then, and you'll probably think 
the same of me. In spite of all this, I 
turned on Larry. 


*¢ THOUGHT you were for putting up 

a scrap!” I said to him. Well, boy! 
the way he looked at me made me sick all 
through. His eyes opened up wide, he 
was so surprised, and his face just went 
all still. Then he started to say some- 
thing but stopped and shut his lips and 
turned away. 

I can hardly tell about it. I don’t 
know that I’ll ever get over feeling the 
way I feel about it. Sometimes it’s as 
though I couldn’t half get my breath. 
But then that dull, aching ugliness came 
up out of me like a sob. I felt as if the 
whole world was against me; and I 
thought Larry was quitting me, too. 
And I was just black with hate for every- 
body. Yet all the time I knew I was a 
baby and a fool and a coward, and I 
would have given anything I knew of to 
cut it all out and be decent. 


Still I wished that I could do some- 
thing desperate, something that would 
throw a scare into people, something that 
would show the world that they had me 
all wrong. I wished there was some- 
thing big or terrible or dangerous that I 
could do, and get all smashed up, and 
maybe die. I wanted to make every- 
body sorry they’d treated me the way 
they had. I had an idea of taking some 
big chance and pulling off some stunt 
that would end in acrash. I’d heard and 
read stories about fellows who had been 
misjudged and blamed for things they 
didn’t do, who turned hero, and all that, 
and made everybody ashamed, and I sup- 
pose I wanted to do something like that. 
Yet I didn’t have the nerve to do the one 
thing I could do to square myself. It 
was toe hard. I don’t know whether you 
can understand all this, but that’s as 
near as I can tell it. 

Well, Larry didn’t say a word. He 
just sat staring down the road. He had 
his hands between his knees, the palms 
of them together. He was squeezing 
them hard against each other till they 
were white, and you could see a red line 
along the sides of the thumbs and some 
of the freckles on them. Just that little 
thing cut into me deep, because I knew 
that I’d given him a nasty one. It wasn’t 
so much just what I’d said, for the words 
weren’t so bad; but the way I’d said it! 
I knew, all right; and I was sorry, too, 
more than I can say. But that only made 
me worse. I was burning up inside, 
crazy wild with myself and with him and 
with everything. Crazy is right! And 
after a minute I just reached down and 
started the flivver. Neither of us spoke 
all the way back. I can remember that 
time! : 

T’S queer how things happen. When 

we came into the driveway at home, 
there was a big sport roadster ahead of 
us, and somebody was on the porch. I 
could hardly see straight, but I stopped. 
Then somehow I knew it was Will Rock 
up there on the veranda, and that the boy 
with him was Fred. I was surprised; 
and the first thing I thought of was not 
to let them see that anything was up. 
Mrs. Mellon, our housekeeper, was talk- 
ing to them, and they all looked at us 
and waved their hands. 


(To be continued) 
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TWO FOR $1 


A Special Gift Subscription 


Offer 


Good until October 1st, 1929 


ANY Youth readers have found added pleasure in 

N / | their reading of Youth magazine because they have 
known that somewhere some friend was enjoying 

Youth too, thanks to their thoughtfulness in sending sub- 
scriptions to those friends. Nice things are nicer when we 
can share them, when somebody else can enjoy them with us. 

Has your Youth subscription been as much fun as we 
have tried to make it? Has it been the inspiration and 
encouragement and help that you have needed? 

If so, you should share it. You probably want to share 
it but perhaps—well, there may be a lot of reasons why 
you haven’t already started. One of them may be that 
there are so many who would enjoy Youth, who need Youth, 
that you haven’t known where to begin with your gift sub- 
scriptions. 

We have thought of a plan to help you, a plan whereby 
you may share your Youth fun with many more people— 
but remember, to be included in this plan they must be new 
subscribers to Youth. 

If you don’t delay too long (this plan is good only until 
October 1st) you may send two gift subscriptions for six 
months to new subscribers for $1. The order for these 
subscriptions must be accompanied by the cash for them; 
the subscribers must be new subscribers; the orders must 
be sent in before October 1st. Of course you may send 
more than two subscriptions at this rate if you care to. 
This is your opportunity to share in a large way the joy 
and help that you have found in Youth. 

Incidentally, we might mention that the subscriptions 
that you order now will include the school issue planned 
for September—an issue for which your editor has been 
making all sorts of wonderful plans. Special drawings, 
many of them, and articles planned to make this coming 
school year the happiest and most successful of them all! 
Your friends will enjoy this issue probably more than any 
other that you might plan for them. 


It 
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TODAY IS THE BEST DAY 
To Use This Blank 


Fill in the space provided below for your first two 
or four gift subscriptions. If you have other friends 
who are not acquainted with Youth and to whom you wish 
to send subscriptions just write their names and addresses 
on a separate sheet of paper and attach it to this blank. 
The rate will be the same for them—two six-month sub- 
scriptions for $1. 


Unity School of Christianity, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


Please enter the following six-month subscriptions to 
Youth, the magazine for young people of all ages. I inclose 
($1 for each two names.) 


First friend’s name 


Address 


Second friend’s name ____ 


Addressic.. 3< 


Third friend’s name 
AGOTeCSS = os 
City .. 


Fourth friend’s name ___. 


Address ........ 


Your name 


Address - 


Your Brother 


a you have a brother or sister about the age of the little fel- 


low who is pictured above so earnestly reading his Wee Wisdom. 

The boy in the picture is Junior Hart and Wee Wisdom is his 

favorite literature. Junior measures the months by the arrival of his 

magazine and—he thinks they are long ones. He can hardly wait from 

one month to the next to read the many interesting stories and poems, 

to color the page for the young artists, to make the things that are sug- 

gested for him to make, to work the puzzles, and do all the other nice 
things that Wee Wisdom offers its readers. 


Your small sisters or brothers would find the same delight in Wee 
Wisdom. Perhaps they are already getting it. If so, you know what 
Wee Wisdom means to young readers; if not, send them a subscription 
today. The price is only $1.50 and that is nothing in comparison to the 
enjoyment that they will receive from twelve issues of Wee Wisdom. 


Unity School of Christianity 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


This Might Be From 
YOUR DIARY 


{ Whether it will yet be, depends upon you } 


The Start 


May 8—Wonder what that 
Prosperity Bank is, anyway. 
Wonder if it would help me. I 
certainly need greater prosper- 
ity. Well, I suppose I'll never 
find out till I send for it. Here 
goes. I’ll try it anyway, and see 
what happens. 


Seven Weeks Later 


JULY 1—It has been pretty 
hard to keep faith with my Bank 
these past two weeks; and so 
many things have happened to 
me—fascinating things—that | 
have been walking on air. But 
this morning, I completed the 
seven weeks’ course. I am send- 
ing in my Bank deposits, to- 
gether with the names of those 
to whom I wish Unity literature 
sent, to Unity School. 


P. S.—And I’ve had so much 
fun with this Bank, that I think 
ll ask for another. 


Four Days Later 


May 13—The Bank has come, 
and with it a friendly letter and 
a leaflet of instructions. Looks 
mighty interesting. For once 
I’m going to see a thing through. 
“Every day, regularly”; that 
seems to be the trick. Well, if 
it doesn’t work it won’t be be- 
cause I haven’t done my part. 


Your Start 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


Please give me special prayers 
for increased prosperity and 
send me a Prosperity Bank. I 
will use daily the prosperity 
statement that you send me, re- 
peating it each time I deposit a 
coin. My savings in the Bank I 
will send to you within seven 
weeks, with the names of those 
friends to whom I wish to have 
Youth magazine sent. 


